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The Adjustment of Elementary Education to the Project Method 


By James F. Hosic, Associate Professor of Education in charge of Extramural Courses, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE improvement of elementary education 
demands formative ideals. The most fruit- 
ful of these at the present time is embodied in that 
conception which may be conveniently suggested 
by the term Project Method. The term has been 
used by several in a narrow sense. I wish, however, 
to employ it as a fundamental educational view- 
point. 

What is meant by the Project Method may be 
suggested by calling attention to the ordinary use 
of the word project. When we speak of a “project,” 
we mean an enterprise of some sort which is entered 
into with zest because it is thought worth while, 
which is pursued with a more or less clear view of 
the goal to be attained, and which is guided by a 
conception of the appropriate means. The pursuit 
of enterprises is common enough in life and should 
be in education. Unfortunately our educative proc- 
esses become, from time to time, unduly formal 
and must be revised. It is such a redirection which 
is now taking place. 

We may ask, properly, what will be the influence 
of the project concept on the making of courses of 
study? It is clear that in the first place the courses 


will be restated in such a way as to suggest project 


activities. A course in geography, for example, 
will be no longer a mere outline of topics logically 
arranged, but a series of problems so presented as 
to suggest self-directed activity on the part of the 
pupils. This type of activity will be described 
and illustrated and the means by which it may be 
made effective will be set down. 

In a word, the course of study itself will be a 
guide to the enterprises which the pupils should 
engage in. The outcomes, moreover, will be stated 
not merely in terms of facts to be remembered but 


of skills to be developed and particularly of attitudes 
to be induced. 


Such courses of study are already in existence. 
Notable examples are those recently prepared by 
teachers and supervisors in Berkeley, California, 
under the general direction of Supt. H. B. Wilson. 
As a background for these courses, the volume 
prepared a year or so ago by Professor Bonser, 
entitled The Elementary School Curriculum, will be 
invaluable. We are clearly at the point where 
courses of study will be conceived as in fact a series 
of experiences to be realized by the children in the 
pursuit of certain social values. 

The second field in which fresh application of 
the project idea should be made is in the field of 
teaching. The course of study represents the point 
of view of the supervisor and his helpers as to what 
ought to happen. The teacher in the class room, 
however, is the final arbiter. What she does deter- 
mines finally, in large measure, the actual course 
which the pupils pursue. Fortunately,;large num- 
bers of teachers are interested today in the study 
of the principles of teaching. Never before in the 
history of the country has so large a number of 
teachers in service been enrolled in classes for the 
study of education. Courses in the Project Method 
are most popular of all. Teachers seem to feel, 
and not without reason, that here is a new key to 
the technique of the class room. In spite of many 
vagaries, which are to be expected, there is marked 
improvement in the kind of appeal which teachers 
are making to their pupils. Fewer and fewer are 
content merely to give out formal assignments. 
At the least they seek to orient the pupils as to the 
purposes to be carried out and the plans of work. 
At the best they encourage the pupils themselves 
to define their purposes and organize their plans. 

That there should be some waste of energy in 
the trying out of a new idea is not to be wondered 
at. It seems certain, however, that better results 
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are obtained by project methods than otherwise. 
Probably the experience of a teacher of geography 
is typical. She employed the Project Method in 
that subject contrary to the wishes of her superior 
officer, who feared a lack of thoroughness. At 
the close of the term she gave to the class an exam- 
ination more rigid than usual. The results sur- 
passed her expectations. She handed her papers 
to the superior who, at last accounts, had nothing 
to say in protest. 

In adjusting our teaching technique to the 
project idea, the most important consideration is 
that we should recognize that it is, in fact, not a 
single idea but rather a synthesis, or union, of ideas 
of method. Few, if any, of the concepts which 
have been shaping our practice since the days of 
Rousseau are without a place in this new principle. 
Self-activity, learning to do by doing, interest, 
motivation, concreteness, individual differences, co- 
operation, permanent retention, transfer, judgment 
of values, training in leadership—all these and 
many more are obviously included. At least this 
is-so if we are disposed to interpret the concept 
liberally and not in the narrow sense of planning 
tangible activities or carrying out concrete con- 
structions, as some would have it. 

We should beware of the attempt to bring about 
wholesale change. The principal who announced 
that on November 14 the Project Method would 
be introduced into his schools had, of course, a 
rather superficial view. Much better is the more 
conservative step of discussing with a body of 
teachers the question as to how far the pupils have 
clear-cut purposes in what they do. This may 
easily be made to lead on to experimenting, and, 
ultimately, to a fresh appreciation of the place of 
purposes in activity. With this entering wedge, 
other aspects of method may be called to attention 
one by one and genuine growth be brought about. 
As a matter of fact, very many good teachers have 
more or less completely embodied the project ideal 
in their work whether they use that term or not. 
Our task now is to develop the idea into a conscious 
educational policy and work out an appropriate 
technique for it. 

The third aspect in which there is the possi- 
bility and need of adjustment of elementary educa- 
tion to the project idea is in the field of supervision. 
Here, as everywhere else, example is more powerful 
than precept. The supervisor who would have his 
teachers use the Project Method must use it him- 
self. He has but to raise the question as to how 


the teaching in the schools may be improved to 
call out responses from various members of his 
staff. Once these are subjected to discussion, a 
policy of experiment decided upon, and the teachers 
at work each in his own way, and the idea is 
launched. The follow-up will consist of group and 
general meetings, various visits of the supervisor 
to the class rooms, individual conferences, and, 
from time to time, a summing up of results to 
date. 

This implies, of course, that the supervisor him- 
self is an earnest student of educational method. 
He cannot expect to run the mill with the water 
that is by. Ideals and practices good enough in 
his youth are not good enough now. He must 
expect to find in his class rooms suggestions new to 
him and should approach these with the open mind. 
Above all he should bring to bear upon their evalua- 
tion a reasonable grasp of modern educational phi- 
losophy and its counterpart, ‘modern educational 
psychology. 

The supervisor is really a teacher of teachers, 
and, as such, has an unmeasured opportunity. 
Through his sympathetic leadership of the members 
of his staff, he multiplies his personality and insures 
to the pupils of his schools the best possible oppor- 
tunities of growth. Meanwhile, he is instrumental 
in enlarging the lives and increasing the happiness 
of his teachers, and adding to his own life a wealth 
of blessings. All of us who believe in the Project 
Method may well pray for large accessions to the 
number of supervisors who can become its intelli- 
gent and effective exponents. 

There is time to touch upon but one other aspect 
of our theme. This, too, is fundamental. By 
some it would be called the most fundamental of all. 
I refer to the training of young people for entrance 
upon the vocation of teaching. The graduates of 
our high schools who are now entering our normal 
schools have, for the most part, had a class-room 
experience more or less widely at variance with 
that which we picture when we think of the Project 
Method. This is especially true with regard to the 
high school years which lie immediately behind. 
The high school subjects are as yet largely formal 
and they are too often presented by formal methods. 
College graduates, as is well known, tend to present 
their subjects to high school pupils as college pro- 
fessors presented those subjects to them in their 
college years. As a result, the common conception 
of the entering normal school student is that teach- 
ing consists in assigning a lesson and later in hear- 
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ing it, and not until a more modern practice has 
become established throughout the twelve years of 
common and high school education will the young 
person entering normal school bring with her the 
modern conception of method. 

As was said above, example is more powerful 
than precept. The other years of the normal 
school course will prove quite inadequate for the 
development of the project point of view unless it 
dominates all the activities of the training school. 
The most effective lessons in method are the exam- 
ples set by the teachers themselves. It follows 
that courses in educational psychology and _ in 
principles of teaching, as well as in the teaching of 
the various common school branches, must them- 
selves be conducted in the spirit of the Project 
Method. Not only so, but the features which 
characterize that method must be called to the 
attention: of the beginner and made a part of her 
conscious policy of teaching. Such a procedure is 
evidently economical if it combines theory and 
practice in the same class hour and insures applica- 
tion because it becomes a part of the total experi- 
ence. The normal school student who has studied 


geography by the Project Method will understand 
what is meant and will have relatively little difh- 
culty in adjusting her activities when she comes 
into the practice school to try her hand. Mere 
theory, by itself, however, will not accomplish, as 
it never has accomplished, an effective making-over 
of the student teacher’s notion of teaching. 

By way of conclusion it may be remarked that 
the adjustment of elementary education to the 
Project Method has been going on for a long time. 
We have reached the} point where the various con- 
ceptions it embodies may be effectively combined 
and focused in a single fundamental point of view. 
The time is right for the ‘widespread application 
of a philosophy of method. For more than a gen- 
eration we have had mainly a somewhat formal 
scheme for the conduct of the recitation. ‘The 
new concept of method is much more far-reaching 
and much more flexible. It affects, as we have 
seen, many of the more important aspects of educa- 
tional organization and endeavor. Because it is 
found in life we can go to life for its meaning and 
interpretation, and because it is as far-reaching as 
life, it is also inexhaustible in its possibilities. 
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THERE are other ways and methods of approach- 


ing the tests of an education, but if one can truth- | 
fully say that he is year by year making progress in 
correctness and precision in the use of the mother 
tongue, in gaining refined and gentle manners, which 
are the results of fixed habits of thought and feeling, 

in applying sound standards of taste and apprecia- 
tion, in the power and habit of reflection, in the 
power of growth and in the power to do, then 

| surely whatever his studies he may truthfully say, 

| “Thank God, I am being educated.” 


—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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By Catharine R. Watkins, Supervisor 


HE heroine in one of our recent novels exclaims, 
“Everything’s breaking up, and everything’s 
turning into new shapes and new colors. And I 
love it.’”” Whether this be our attitude toward 
change or not, we know that to say today that any 
department of human activity is changing is simply 
to state that it is part of the great stream of modern 
life, that it has been caught up and affected by the 
mighty forces which are at work, and, therefore, 
that it is a necessary factor in the new world which 
is so rapidly evolving out of the old. 

That our own particular field of activity is 
changing should, therefore, be-a cause of thankful- 
ness rather than of regret, for if it had remained 
untouched it would mean that the great movements 
of today had passed us by as outgrown and useless, 
that we were to have no part in shaping the course 
of the vast onward stream of progress. 

The attitude which each kindergartner takes 
toward these changes will determine the extent 
and the character of her individual contribution 
to present-day thought and practice. It is but 
natural that we should find in these attitudes the 
two extremes which mark every new movement. 
One group going forward eagerly, thoughtlessly, 
welcoming any change in the spirit of youth, which 
rejoices in the new simply because it is new, and 
quickly adopts any fad which appears above the 
horizon; the other group refusing to face the new, 
shutting itself away from all that threatens beloved 
and familiar tradition, and willing, like the figures 
which Dante portrays, to walk forever with their 
faces turned backward. 

I feel that the one unfailing safeguard against 
these two extremes, which prevents on the one 
hand the disaster of too rapid advance, resulting 
in weakness and failure, and on the other the equally 
serious disaster of arrested progress, is the attitude 
which constantly seeks for the foundation upon 
which the new rests, which asks ‘“‘why this change,” 
and refuses to adopt the new until its basic prin- 
ciple is known, tested, and approved. Whenever a 
change in practice cannot be defended by some 
such knowledge it rapidly descends to the level of 
device or fad—adopted because it seemed the popu- 
lar thing to do at the moment. 


Changing Conceptions of the Kindergarten as the Outgrowth 


Insight 
of Kindergartens, Washington, D. C. 


We know that no change which comes to be 
universally accepted is the result of the autocratic 
will of any individual or group, but rather of new 
demands which life makes upon us; of new insight, 
new knowledge of either the mind or body of man, 
or of the society to which he must adjust, and if 
such change is to make for human progress it must 
rest upon a fundamental principle or law of human 
growth. To know these laws or principles is to 
know both the point of departure and the goal; 
therefore the journey from one to the other should 
not be disastrous. 

We face today changing conceptions of kinder- 
garten practice because the kindergarten, as a 
system, has become an integral part of the great 
whole of education, and, therefore, reflects all the 
forward movements in modern pedagogy and psy- 
chology in the changes which distinguish the mod- 
ern kindergarten from the older, traditional type. 
Some of these changes are now so _ universally 
accepted that they are unquestioned as a part of 
kindergarten practice—such as greater provision for 
schoolroom hygiene, large play apparatus, active 
games and rhythms for balanced physical control, 
and enlarged play materials, all of which have come 
because of increased knowledge of physiology and 
hygiene. There are other changes, however, which 
are more radical and which are so recent that many 
of us are still in the throes of passing from the older, 
traditional usage to the more modern ways. The 
most significant and vitally important of these 
changes are those which affect the methods of 
teaching, the curriculum, and, more incidentally, 
the materials we use. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that the intro- 
duction of the Project Method in education has 
been the direct cause for these changes, for it has 
revolutionized our teaching and necessitated a 
thorough going revision of curricula. Its adoption 
by many was on a somewhat superficial basis at 
first, hence there was much confusion and mis- 
interpretation. But it is sometimes difficult when 
one is struggling in mid-stream to see the opposite 
side clearly or the necessity for crossing; so it is 
not surprising that many, being rather swamped 
by the difficulties of the passage from the old to 
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' the new, and the many unsuspected rocks in the 
way, failed to grasp the fundamental character and 
the far-reaching significance of these changes. It 
was sO easy to go into a schoolroom where the 
project method was being used and take back with 
one only its superficial features, and then go to 
work to try out the new method without seeing 
at all that the utilization of children’s purposes, 
which is the core of the Project Method, was the 
application to the educative process of. the dis- 
covery of new laws—the laws which control learning 
and which can no more be ignored, if we look for 
normal growth, than can the laws of the physical 
organism. 

This finding out of the conditions under which 
learning takes place is one of the most valuable 
insights which psychologists have contributed to 
education in the past decade and the Project Method 
is its direct outgrowth. I take for granted that 
these laws are too well known to you to require 
any definition here. It is because these laws are 
Operative wherever there is ‘‘whole-hearted vigorous 
activity” that we have this new method in educa- 
tion which makes the planning and carrying out of 
purposes by the children the unit of school procedure. 

We must remember, too, that this method has 
been brought into the schoolroom, not only because 
it provides the conditions under which learning 
takes place, but also because it is in harmony with 
the life outside the school, giving the children an 
opportunity to develop the qualities which society 
demands today—self-reliance, initiative, and effi- 
ciency. Nor is the ethical element forgotten, for 
these laws hold consciously before the teacher 
every phase of conduct—the feeling and the willing, 
as well as the thinking; also all the controls of con- 
duct, not knowledge alone, but habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations. These are not new goals to us 
as kindergartners, nor should the great fundamental 
principle of the Project Method be new, but rather 
an evolution from the past, a re-interpretation of 
our own fundamental principle of development 
through self-activity. Modern psychology is but 
confirming the doctrine of ‘‘learning by doing’ when 
it gives us the laws controlling the “learning,” and 
places its seal of approval on the ‘‘doing”’ or pur- 
posing. 

It may seem strange that with so familiar a 
principle so much confusion and misinterpretation 
should have arisen in its practical application, but I 
think that the real trouble has been that the pur- 
pose and meaning of the Project Method was not 


understood. Unfortunately the terms “free choice 
of materials,’ “free schools,” ‘‘free days,’’ were so 
commonly used that many were misled into mis- 
taking freedom for the end and aim of the Project 
Method, instead of simply a necessary condition 
for the working out of individual or group purposes. 
I know that there are many who honestly feel that 
they are adopting a progressive method in educa- 
tion when they are simply turning the children 
loose among a lot of materials. ‘There can be free 
choice of materials and at the same time only aim- 
less dawdling, poor habit formation, and abso- 
lutely no unit of work demanding either individual 
or group thought for its accomplishment. 

Another mistake which has arisen out of the 
honest desire to leave the children unhampered has 
been the absence of proper leadership on the part 
of the teacher. It was thought that all purposes 
must originate with the child himself in order to 
secure the interest, the undivided attention, the 
proper “‘mind-set’”’ necessary for real learning. So 
much emphasis was placed upon the child’s own 
idea that there was grave danger of leaving him 
fastened within the limits of his narrow personal 
experience, with the great world before him to 
reconquer as best he could. We failed to see that 
the question was not one of who originated the 
purpose, but of whether the child so appropriated 
it that he was “easily drawn into it,’’ making it 
his own and giving to it his whole-hearted interest. 
Not only may the teacher suggest, but as the fore- 
most companion of the children, as their leader, 
she must frequently provide the situation which 
will motivate desirable purposes. As Dr. Kil- 
patrick says, there are times when the teacher 
‘“‘must set the stage.” 

The adoption of a method which acknowledgec 
the important place which children’s purposes should 
fill in education has meant also a thoroughgoing 
revision of curriculum, for we cannot retain a 
formally organized course of study, more or less 
externally imposed, and at the same time allow the 
subject-matter to develop in relation to children’s 
present needs and interests. The change from a 
curriculum logically organized from the adult point 
of view, which included not only a definite arrange- 
ment of subject-matter but also of materials, to 
a curriculum which is fluid, changing, growing out 
of the responses of children to their experiences, 
has been as difficult as the change of method and 
has led to the same extremes, for method and cur- 
riculum are inherently related. 
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In many instances practice lost its content 
value; children were left to select and arrange 
their own projects in any order which appealed to 
them; and there seemed to be no objectives in the 
teacher’s mind toward which she was directing the 
children’s progress. This was no fault of the Proj- 
ect Method but simply a failure to keep the two 
aspects of curriculum making balanced—the chil- 
dren’s native tendencies, interests, and impulses 
on the one hand, and on the other the great racial 
heritage which we hold in trust for them and to 
which they are entitled. To defraud the child of 
this inheritance by fastening him in that which is 
“immediately stimulating and obvious only”’ is, in 
the words of Dr. Bonser, “assuming a responsi- 
bility little short of criminal.’’ This record of what 
the race has thought, felt, and achieved must ever 
be the relatively permanent factor in curriculum 
making, not for the grades only but also for the kin- 
dergarten, and must be the same for all. The chang- 
ing factors and the ‘detailed approaches’ to these 
permanent values can safely be left to the individual 
teacher to work out with her particular group, but 
I feel very strongly that there must be in the kinder- 
garten a general plan, a flexible type of curriculum, 
which will hold consciously before the teacher the 
valuable life objectives to help her to know in what 
direction she should lead, to be her guide in select- 
ing and organizing the children’s purposes; and to 
enable her to recognize their ‘leading on’’ possi- 
bilities. So shall we escape the danger of waste in 
time and effort; so shall we provide an equal oppor- 
tunity for each child and preserve a right balance. 
Since we know today that child and curriculum are 
not mutually opposed, that the child’s experiences 
differ only in degree, and not in kind, from those of 
the race, we ought to be able to keep him steadily 
moving forward from his narrow, personal world into 
the larger life of the race with all the whole-hearted 
interest which insures true learning. 

And now just a few words in regard to the change 
of materials, for they are very closely bound up 
with changing conceptions of practice. There are 
many who seem to feel that it is impossible to use 
the newer methods without discarding all, or nearly 
all, of the Froebelian materials, even in their present 
enlarged form. It is true that these materials 
cannot be presented, as formerly, in a logically 
arranged sequence, advancing according to a definite 
organization, since this would; be wholly contrary to 


present-day psychology, for we know that our 
adult logical cannot become the possession of the 
child by any method of imposition or transfer; that 
his logical must be built up step by step by suc- 
cessive experiences. But to change the way of 
using materials does not necessarily mean to change 
the materials themselves, unless they do not lend 
themselves to the newer methods, or are in some 
way detrimental to the child’s development. 

We have been using the project method for 
several years now and we have not found it neces- 
sary to discard the old materials, even the much 
discussed and doubtful tablets have been eagerly 
used at times by small groups of children who were 
interested in working out designs. Aside from 
all of their former uses and interpretations, | know 
of no other group of materials so well adapted to 
little children, so rich in possibilities, so varied in 
properties, and so stimulating to the child’s creative 
powers as are the Froebelian materials. 1 do not, 
however, hold them as a closed series, for I would 
add to them toys, large floor blocks, and any sup- 
plementary materials which the children’s purposes 
seemed to demand. But I would keep this latter 
type of material as supplementary, not as primary, 
so that our equipment would not be loaded with 
a lot of heterogeneous supplies or miscellaneous 
scraps. 

In regard to all these changing conceptions of 
kindergarten practice, I feel that we are true to the 
Froebelian principles and spirit in proportion as 
we are true to the best interests and the highest 
development of the little child of today. If this 
means guiding our practice by psychologic insight 
unknown to an earlier age, we cannot but accept, 
and be obedient to the newer vision, realizing that 
the great educational leaders of the past were like- 
wise obedient to the highest which they could see. 
The clearer light of today may be changing some 
of our past practices and correcting some of our 
interpretations, but we must not forget that it is 
also throwing into stronger relief and extending into 
far wider fields many of the truths which Froebel, 
with marvelous intuition, embodied in his system. 
Among these are surely his fundamental principle 
of self-activity and his insistence upon the simul- 
taneous development of the threefold nature of 
the little child. Standing upon this sure foundation, 


we should face the future with confidence and with 
hope. 
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Changing Conceptions in Kindergarten Supervision 


By Ella Ruth Royce, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE phrase ‘‘changing conceptions in the kinder- 
garten”’ carries a double implication which is 
in the very heart of the kindergarten movement. 
On the one hand it indicates the permanence of the 
kindergarten. One feels that here is recognition 
that in the kindergarten is something deep, vital, 
and enduring. On the other hand, it recognizes that 
the kindergarten possesses, as well, the character- 
istics of all living things in that here is also change 
and growth. 

Perhaps this has not always seemed true, for 
undoubtedly the kindergarten went through a long 
phase in which there seemed to be little or no change. 
One of my cherished memories of my own kinder- 
garten days is the game Fly, Little Bird, Fly Round 
the Ring, and when, some years later, I began my 
kindergarten training, I found it still in vogue. 
Many people, both within and without its confines, 
came to think of the kindergarten in terms of painted 
circles and checkered tables, gift sequences and occu- 
pations, and little else; in other words, in terms of 
material and mechanical elements rather than in 
terms of an animating idea. 

Slowness of development in the biological world 
is an indication that the final attainment in the scale 
of life is to be high. * May it not prove true that its 
long germinating period is the source of the present 
strength and the future hope of the kindergarten? 

And now I come to the first responsibility of 
the supervisor. It is to keep in touch with progress 
in education. She should first of all. keep herself 
fully informed as to what is going on. It is impor- 
tant that she should not be over-eager for change 
for its own sake; she must realize that movement 
is not necessarily forward, so while keenly observant 
of newer developments, she should not be first to 
adopt them. Her mission is rather to use the de- 
velopments of others when they are proven. 

The newer conception of the kindergarten then, 
as I, a supervisor, see it, simply means that we 
are now making the attempt to base what we give 
to children upon those insights which actuated 
Froebel when he devised the instrumentalities which 
we had come to accept as the kindergarten. 

Can we express in a few words what the kinder- 


garten has always tried to give children, and what 
it is still trying to give them? Will these three 
words convey the idea: first, experiences; second, 
opportunities; third, interpretations? Can we not 
put under these headings everything we have ever 


‘found in the kindergarten or that we find there to- 


day? Where then lies the difference? Just here. 
Formerly we accepted as criteria for deciding what 
should be the experiences, opportunities, and inter- 
pretations given children those things which had 
been formulated for us, with the inevitable result of 
exalting these specific things, and of forgetting that 
the only real criterion is the reactions of children. 
Thus many a reluctant child was dragged through 
sequences, because the kindergartner believed it 
was a valuable experience, failing to realize what 
all modern study is proclaiming so vigorously, that 
except the child, himself, and of his own interest is 
participating, there is no experience. Thus the kin- 
dergartner was more concerned with devices by 
means of which she might decoy the children through 
particular activities than she was with his real atti- 
tude. Today we are trying to make our approach 
from a different angle. I do not call it a new angle 
for it is my firm conviction that it was the Froebelian 
angle of approach,—that of the play interest of 
the little child. 

To many this does not mean the elimination of 
any of their treasured instrumentalities, but where 
they remain they do so only because they justify 
themselves in the light of this, the true criterion. 
In other words we are turning from a formula, as’ 
our guide, to a principle. I would not be misunder- 
stood here as meaning that the kindergarten has 
ever failed to use principles as its guides, but what 
I do mean to say is that in the past these principles 
have been used to justify the formulated thing which 
we were giving to children. 

It will be at once apparent that this new concep- 
tion affects supervision vitally. When a supervisor 
was firm in the faith that there was virtue in par- 
ticular things, and felt sure that it was for the best 
interest and development of little children to do 
certain things, her work was comparatively simple. 
Here were concrete things to be done, with some- 
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thing tangible by which to judge results. Today 
with the emphasis in the kindergarten world upon 
free organization which shall permit the children’s 
choice to affect the daily procedure, the supervisor 
has a vastly more complicated problem, for what 
she must do is to help teachers to develop, not skill 
in method, but judgment, a much more subtle and 
delicate thing. Thus it was at one time much 
easier to say how many Third Gift exercises a 
group of children ought to have than it is today to 
answer such questions as “How long shall I let 
Mary string beads?’ Those who have courage to 
try it out are coming to realize that there is much 
more hope that Mary will “‘blossom’’ from bead 
stringing into something more interesting, as crea- 
tive self-expression, than there is danger that she 
will become arrested upon bead stringing; though 
even that need not wholly daunt us, since it might 
merely indicate that Mary’s level of esthetic appre- 
ciation is that of many more mature people who 
find their highest joy in some form of mechanical 
hand work. So it seems to me that where formerly 
there was need of faith in a particular form of or- 
ganization, now there is needed more faith in child- 
hood; and as the supervisor was largely the source 
of the one so must she now be the chief inspiration 
of the other. 

Then there is today danger that standards of 
work will not be maintained—that we may indeed 
even lose sight of the fact that there are such things 
as standards. Under our present usual type of free 
organization, a kindergarten may be a very happy, 
comfortable place, with children busily at work, and 
yet fall far short of what it ought to be in that the 
children are not working up to their maximum ca- 
pacity, and cannot therefore grow as they might. 
Many a kindergartner with her thought concentrated 
on freedom for her children fails to recognize that 
there is no bondage so heavy as that of ignorance 
or inefficiency, or narrowness of vision. One com- 
pulsion in accepting the call to bring freedom to 
children is to help them to develop power along all 
lines—power of control over materials, control over 
their physical movements, over their interests, as 
well as self-control. It must fall to the supervisor’s 
lot to see that this vision shall not fade. 

And as supervision now calls for deeper faith 
and clearer vision, so it calls for greater courage. 
Re-organization is a real adventure, and when it is 
done as leader in a band of earnest workers it de- 
mands real courage. 


I am leaving until the last what is to me the 


most important thing I have to say about supervi- 
sion. And that is, What is the deepest obligation 
of the supervisor? There is a wide-spread feeling, 
and | believe a dangerous one, that demands for 
teachers the same freedom for self-expression that 
is being given children. While undoubtedly, unless 
the teacher feels that her work is a form of self- 
expression which brings her joy, there can be no 
satisfaction to any one concerned; the fundamental 
truth is that no teacher is in the class-room, no kin- 
dergartner is in the kindergarten, primarily that 
she may enjoy self-expression. She ought to choose 
to be there because she finds it her best medium, 
but in doing so she chooses a situation already cre- 
ated, not for her but for the children. So the super- 
visor’s chief obligation is to the children, to see that 
they get a certain type of opportunity. As a by- 
product, she is naturally interested in the welfare 
of the teachers, but this should never be her first 
consideration. 

Much misconception of the supervisor's work 
and practically all criticism of supervision as super- 
vision are based on failure to recognize this function 
of the supervisor. She is usually spoken of, whether 
in praise or blame, in terms of her teachers; or in 
going to the heart of any criticism of supervision 
made by teachers, it will usually be found that it 
is made, not in terms of the children’s interests, but 
of the teacher’s predilection. We find a striking 
example in music in the kindergarten. A _ kinder- 
gartner, herself insensitive to beauty of tone, will 
stimulate her children to a vigorous form of singing, 
which produces in the children voice habits that are 
unmistakably bad, and probably permanently harm- 
ful. Yet she will resent any suggestion by a special 
supervisor tending toward improvement in tone. 

We tend very strongly to do those things we 
most enjoy doing and do most easily, and we are 
told that learning proceeds in this fashion, and in 
this fashion only. But in any work with children, 
the important thing to consider is what the children 
enjoy most and do most easily. 

As a matter of fact, this point of view is one to 
which teachers respond with wonderful interest once 
it is presented to them. It makes them less con- 
cerned with their personal, individual desires, and 
concentrates their interest upon a wider problem 
than that, nothing short of sharing the molding of 
the oncoming generation. It changes entirely the 


relationship between supervisor and teacher in that 
it makes it not that of an autocrat directing others, 
but of co-workers with a common purpose. 
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Furthermore the supervisor is not only respon- 
sible but she is under obligation to all the children 
under her supervision. There is a possible type of 
office or faculty supervision in which the supervisor 
offers help through classes and demonstrations to 
teachers who are entirely free to apply for it. This 
could hardly stand were it not linked with a rating 
system whose effect would be to eliminate those 
teachers who showed no voluntary interest in growth. 
In that case its final effect would be the same, though 
its method of reaching that effect would be less 
direct. 

To sum up, the supervisor should hold always 


before herself the necessity for deepening her faith, 
for widening her vision, for strengthening her cour- 
age. Armed with this triple might she should judge 
herself in terms of what she is able to secure for all 
the children in her group, with and through the 
group of teachers. 

Both supervisor and teachers must do that thing 
that Wells expresses in his latest book. They 
must “get out of their own individuality.”’ He 
says, ‘‘Unconsciously, of course, every true artist, 
every philosopher, every scientific investigator, so 
far as his art or thought went,-has always got out 
of himself,—has forgotten his personal.”’ 


Address given at N, E. A. Convention, Boston, Mass. 
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The Will of the Child 


O, THE will of the child is the wings of a bird, 
And the fragrance and color of flowers, 
And the light of a star, and the love-song heard 
In a life’s most miraculous hours. 
Would you banish from air all the wonder of flight? 
Would you exile all beautiful things? 
‘Would you make of youth’s.morning a Stygian night? 
Would you plunder love's crystalline springs? 


O, the will of a child is a god in the soul, 

And a woe to the world if you vanquish; 
When the gods that are human surrender control 
All that’s human in living shall languish. 
Woo the deity well with your love and your truth, 

Give it freedom to come to its own, 
And the man shall have power’s perennial youth, 
And the woman shall honor her throne. 


For the will is the self, and the self is a breath 

Of the Infinite Breather outgoing. 

On the day when the will topples down to its death 
Comes disaster surpassing all knowing. 

But the self as a sovereign power reveals 
By so much of the God undefiled 

As it selfhood perceives, as it liberty feels— 
O, be wise with the will of a child. 


—Frank Channing Haddock, author of Power of Will, 
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Seat Work and Silent Reading for First Grade 


By Edna B. Liek, Primary Supervisor, West Waterloo, Iowa 


I 

7 teachers of our primary department have 

met two problems which are probably not 
merely of local interest. The first was the need 
voiced by the first grade teachers for more educa- 
tional seat work. The second became apparent 
when the results of the Monroe Silent Reading Test 
were tabulated. These had just been given for the 
first time to all grades above the second, and they 
indicated a need for more practice in silent reading. 

Silent reading and seat work! It was conven- 
ient that at least a similarity between the two 
problems existed and could be recognized. It was 
that, to be effective, both seat work and silent read- 
ing should be so devised as to provide a check that 
a busy teacher can easily operate. Hence there was 
an evident possibility of creating some means which 
would serve the double purpose of furnishing prac- 
tice in silent reading and of keeping children profit- 
ably employed while the teacher was giving her 
attention to another class. 

The scheme which finally seemed to meet our 
requirements entailed an enormous amount of work 
if one person alone should attempt to collect and 
compile the material. At the next regular meeting 
of the first grade teachers, the plan was proposed 
which would provide new material for seat work for 
every day of the second half of the first year. This 
eliminated the very beginners in reading. The 
appeal for co-operation in preparing the material 
met with a ready and enthusiastic response from the 
teachers. Some of the efforts were original as well 
as practical and it has seemed worth while to pass 
them on to others, each teacher writing up her own. 

The ideas in silent reading developed from the 
blackboard exercises which the teachers had been 
using. Children had been taught to read and follow 
directions for seat work which had been written on 
the board. The blackboard work had three disad- 
vantages: (1) it took a great deal of time to do the 
writing: (2) if done before school, the chances were 
that the blackboard space would be needed; (3) it 
made it necessary for all children to be doing the 
same thing at the same time. The latter was espe- 
cially restrictive because sometimes one: kind of 


material was not available for all, or, what was 
practical for one child to do was not practical for 
all children to be doing at the same time. 

To eliminate these difficulties, we typed these 
exercises, mounted them on 7 x 9 mounting boards, 
and combined a number of different ones into a set, 
so that each child could have a different exercise. 
The average size of our first grade classes is about 
fifteen. Therefore we arranged fifteen cards to the 
set. A set could be passed fifteen times to the same 
class without exhausting the material as far as the 
individual was concerned. At the end of three 
weeks the sets were rotated. among the different 
buildings, so that each building was supplied with 
new material. As we add to our stock of material, 
we hope to be able to rotate the sets every six weeks 
instead of every three weeks. The sets are kept in 
heavy paper portfolios. Each card in a set and its 
portfolio is lettered, so that a teacher who happens 
to be using more than one set will have no trouble 
in keeping them separated. In addition to this, 
the cards in each set are numbered so that they 
may be arranged in order. No. 1 may be given to 
a different child each day, thus insuring against 
repetition. 

In preparing this material, we were obliged to 
resort to using a typewriter. We recognize the fact 
that we are open to criticism when we provide such 
small print for children to read. We hope to have 
that remedied as soon as the printing classes in our 
new high school are organized. In the meantime 
we are trying to overcome the disadvantage as far 
as possible by double spacing or even triple spacing 
the lines. 

Sometimes it was necessary to have small cards 
or pictures, or other material. We found it conven- 
ient to paste an envelope on the back of the mount 
to hold this material. The directions for the child 
to read were pasted on the front of the mount, usu- 
ally at the bottom. 


1 


We cut pictures from old primers. Many of 
these illustrated the Mother Goose rhymes. The 


picture with the first line of the rhyme was pasted 
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to the mount. The rhyme was pasted to heavy oak 
tag and then cut apart according to its phrases, and 
slipped into the envelope at the back. 


There was an old woman 
Who lived | in a shoe, 
She had | so many children 
She didn’t know | what todo. 
She gave them | some broth 
Without any bread, 
She whipped them | all soundly 
And put them | to bed. 


The directions were, ‘Put the story together.”’ 


2 

We made up rhymes similar to the following. 
The space inside the little square was cut out. Four 
or five rhymes were typed on one sheet and the sheet 
was pasted by its side edges to the mount. This 
allowed enough room for a strip of paper to be 
slipped underneath the open spaces in which the 
children wrote the correct figures. 


Four little apples 
Hung on a tree 
One fell off. 
Then there were [_] 


Four little ducklings 
Walking in a line 
Five more came along 

Then there were [_] 


Nine eggs and a mother hen 
When they hatch, there will be [_] 


Five little boys 
Sitting on a gate 
[_] more came 
Then there were eight. 


3 
Correct and Incorrect Statements. 


Directions: Put an X after those that are right. 


On rainy days the sun is bright [_] 
On Sunday we go to church [_] 

In winter trees are green [_] 

In the morning we get up [_] 

We go to school at night [_] 


4 
Mixed Couplets. 


Directions: Put an X after those that are wrong. 


Two little blackbirds 
Who lived in a shoe [_ ] 


Simple Simon 
Met a pieman [_] 


Baa, baa, black sheep 


Jack and Jill 
A pocket full of rye [_] 


Lived under a hill [_] 


Little Jack Horner 


Old King Cole 
Sat in a corner [_] 


Has lost his sheep [__] 

5 
Cut a dozen or more tiny pictures and put them 
in the envelope at the back of the mount. On the 


front of the mount put the following: 
Find the pictures: 
A bird in a nest......... 
A with Goll... 
A boy with adrum......... 
A boy reading a book....... 
etc. 
6 
The story of the Three Bears was cut into sec- 
tions that are easy to illustrate. The directions to 
the child are, ‘‘Make a picture for each part of the 
story.” 
Once upon a time 
there were three bears. 


Soon a little girl came along. 
Her name was Goldenhair. 


Goldenhair saw three bowls of porridge. 


Then Goldenhair saw three chairs. 


etc. 
7 

Matching phrases. Those on the left are 
mounted. Those on the right are typed on small 
cards and put into the envelope at the back of the 
mount. 

We brush our teeth. 
We scrub our hands. 
We clean our nails. 
We wear our rubbers. 
We drink good milk. 
We play out of doors. 


etc. 
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8 


Mount a picture containing a number of objects 
easily recognized. Type a number of phrases, nam- 
ing objects in the picture, as well as some not in the 
picture. Children find the cards that name things 
in the picture. The directions read: ‘Find the 
cards that tell about the picture.” 


Two happy children. 
A train of cars. 


A new doll. 

A Christmas tree. 

A jumping rope. 

A red top. 
etc. 


These suggestions were given to about a dozen 
teachers who at once set about making up some that 
were equally as good if not better, so we are able 
to add other material in the next paper of this series 
which is explained by the teachers who originated it. 
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Free Work in First Grade 


NE of the points most discussed by present-day 

educators is the socialization of our educa- 
tional system. In an effort to develop a socializing 
element in our first grade we introduced a daily 
thirty-minute period of free activity during the last 
term. 

Each child chose the thing he wanted to do. 
Such materials as paper, empty boxes, milk-bottle 
tops, collar buttons, manicure outfits, scraps of 
cloth, games, odds and ends of lumber from the man- 
ual training shop, needles and thread, hammers, a 
saw, a homemade miter box, stain, etc., were pro- 
vided. From these materials, the children selected 
what they needed. Swings, 


see-saws, merry-go- 


rounds, furniture for a doll house, were made. Some 


children drew pictures or wrote stories on the board. 
Others played ball, dominoes, or number games, 


From Yearly Report of Jackson School, St. Joseph, Mo., Frances Burris, Principal 


made pillows and sheets, dressed dolls, made wagons 
or manicured their nails. 

Possibly the most outstanding and important re- 
sult of the experiment is the extreme naturalness of 
the children, which carries over into their other 
activities. It has developed a most informal spirit 
of self-control and self-direction which has *made 
discipline a negligible problem. 

The interest in an unfinished problem has been 
carried over a period of several days and, in some 
instances, several weeks, developing the power of 
continued effort and persistence in seeing a thing 
through ta the end. 

The free period gives to the child an opportunity 
to develop and use those qualities and habits which 
he will need in his social relations outside of school. 
In other words it affords a splendid chance for help- 
ing the process of socializing the primary child. 
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Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Pre-Kindergarten Education 


|: doa ENT studies in biology have awakened inter- 
est in the education of children still in baby- 
hood. This education was plainly indicated by Froe- 
bel, but was supposed to be done in the home. I nas- 
much as it is being done in very few homes, it has 
of late come to the front. England and other 
countries have already done much more in this line 
than has America. Nurseries we know, but not 
nursery schools. The very interesting report from 
London given before the I. K. U. has made many 
of us realize for the first time that such work can 
and must be done. The fact that the kindergarten 
child, tender as his years seem, comes to us with 
habits already well fixed in the wrong direction, 
even “‘spoiled,’’ points to the value of intelligent edu- 
cational work carried on in a suitable environment 
during the years of actual babyhood. It is this 
matter of environment that is of special importance. 
If the baby had the best play conditions, with even 
moderately good care, nursery schools would almost 
seem an interference. But to most babies there is 
no happy transition in furniture and general sur- 
roundings between the baby carriage and the kin- 
dergarten. This the nursery school provides, to- 
gether with expert supervision and records. How 
valuable these records will be time alone will tell; 
but the fact that they are being made is of interest. 
The Bureau of Educational Experiments, 144 
West 13th Street, New York, issues a descriptive 
report entitled A Nursery School Experiment, writ- 
ten by Harriet M. Johnson, with a section on Music 
by Carmen S. Reuben. A glance through its pages, 
richly illustrated with photographic studies of the 
babies, places it distinctly in the educational class 
as apart from welfare work or economic needs. It 
is indeed the record of a laboratory. Scientific child 
study has never received a more constructive state- 
ment of the actual reactions of young children. 
Dipping here and there into the report one finds 
much of interest. To the amateur, it seems as if 
the entire teaching problem so far as it touches 
infancy had been adequately covered. 


Children. 


are received in this school from eighteen months to 
three years inclusive. Their individuality is care- 
fully guarded and the numbers limited to eight or 
ten. Passing over the account of the furnishings 
the physical care of the children and schedules, we 
quote concerning problems more like our own. But 
first there is a valuable paragraph about table hab- 
its: 

“Caprices in appetite or vehement dislikes and 
reluctance to try new articles of food have made 
family feeding difficult, and idiosyncracies in appe- 
tite rather than in digestion have given rise to the 
saying, ‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ 
An emotional connotation attaches itself to meal- 
time in many instances because of the method used 
to introduce unfamiliar articles, and the attitude 
assumed by the adult of an expectation of reluctance 
or refusal on the part of the child. We are sure that 
there are fewer idiosyncracies of appetite than moth- 
ers of ‘unusual’ children would lead us.to believe, 
but we are noting persistent reluctances, disinclina- 
tion to milk and our success in cultivating a taste 
for it, and the way children react to introduction of 
new foods. We do not call a child’s attention to a 
new food nor persuade him to try it. We decrease 
portions of an objectionable article but we present 
it again and again with other well liked varieties.” 

Again—‘‘We have come to feel strongly as we 
have watched our children, and have seen the re- 
sults of the various kinds of treatment that their 
homes have given them, that detailed explanations 
about the simpler ‘musts’ of life are mistakes in 
that, in the last analysis, a child has uv cnoice. He 
is put to bed, he is washed and dressed, and his 
best efforts to take part in the discussion that a 
well-meaning reasoning grown-up initiates, results 
only in deferring the acts at the expense of time and 
temper. We try not to seize and hurry a youngster 
head-on for larger exploits, but we do not give 
opportunity for argument. We do not put upon a 
child responsibility for choice in these details.”’ 

In like manner, other problems are treated, such 
as language, social control, and associative memory. 
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The music statement is in’a special and detailed 
report at the end and is worthy of careful study. 
Many will be specially interested in the actual rec- 
ord of all activities—a record unique in the history 
of kindergarten, and it would seem sufficiently typ- 
ical to be of use for some time to come. 

Two companion booklets are issued by the same 
bureau: Playthings and A Study of Animal Families 
in Schools—both full of valuable material. 


Are There Really Fairies? 


Of course we all know there are. But can they 
be removed from the realm of fancy, objectified in 
the flesh, reproduced in their graceful antics upon a 
photographic plate? This is the latest problem 
arising from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his researches 
into the supernatural. One does not know whether 
to laugh or whether to be disquieted by this unex- 
pected turn of scientific events. The stronger one 
is entrenched in natural science the more opposed 
one is to the suggestion of fleshly fairies; and by 
the same token one who delights in the realms of 
fancy is equally disturbed. Only the children will 
remain tranquil. They alone can make the difficult 
adjustment. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has issued a book 
through the George H. Doran Co. entitled The Com- 
ing of the Fairies. We have not yet read this vol- 
ume, but a full account has come out in the New 
York Times. In his introduction Sir Arthur says: 

“The series of incidents set forth in this little 
volume represent either the most elaborate and 
ingenious hoax ever played upon the public, or else 
they constitute an event in human history which 
may in the future appear to have been epoch-making 
in its character.”’ 

It seems that about four years ago two girls, 
Elsie Wright, age 16, and Frances Griffiths, age 10, 
played daily on the banks of a small stream near 
their home in Yorkshire, England. Frequently they 
talked of ‘“‘the fairies’ and reported seeing them, 
though they seem not to have been abnormal young 
people in any way. Finally, at Elsie’s request, who, 
it seems, had once helped in a photographer’s studio, 
they set a small camera and took two pictures of the 
fairies. 

“The first picture shows Frances, the younger 
girl, standing so that merely her head and bust are 
exposed over a bank, and before her are five little 
winged creatures, the sort of fairies that popular 
fancy has always pictured, gayly dancing about. 


In the second photograph, Elsie is seated on the 
ground holding out her hands to a comical little 
gnome with a pointed hat and pipes, who is just 
stepping up to her knees. Both girls swear to the 
reality of the fairies and to the fact that only a sin- 
gle exposure was made on each plate.’”’ The chil- 
dren have always been considered normal and truth- 
ful. 

That they could see fairies in their innocent, se- 
cluded play can probably be easily explained by a 
psychologist; but that such fantasy could be trans- 
ferred to a camera is considerable of a poser to most 
of us. The entire matter was gone over carefully 
by scientists and expert photographers. Sir Oliver 
Lodge refuses to accept the pictures as genuine. It 
seems that such a picture could have been faked, 
but there is no real reason for believing that these 
were. The whole matter is inexplicable. 

Sir Arthur did not investigate. He merely re- 
ports. The investigation was carried on by E. L. 
Gardner, a member of the Executive Board of the 
Theosophical Society (England). He defends the 
girls from the charge of trickery. To complicate 
the matter, a clairvoyant visited the Glen two years 
later and reported seeing fairies. He gives a charm- 
ing description of a brownie, proving as the Times 
remarks, that Palmer Cox “had the right idea.” 

“He is rather taller than the normal, say eight 
inches, dressed in brown, with facings of a darker 
shade, bag-shaped cap, almost conical, knee breeches, 
stockings, thin ankles and large pointed feet like 
gnome’s feet. He stands facing us, in no way afraid, 
perfectly friendly and much interested; he gazes 
wide-eyed upon us with a curious expression as of 
dawning intellect. It is as if he were reaching for 
something just beyond his mental grasp. He looks 
behind him at a group of fairies who are approach- 
ing us and moves to one side as if to make way”’ * * * 

The half-tone picture reproduced in the Times 
is conventional, but beautiful, and one regards it 
with something like awe, remembering that it comes 
from a seemingly actual photograph of fairies. 

It was of course only a matter of time when re- 
search into the supernatural would touch education 
at some point; and we ought to have known they 
would begin with the fairies. In the meantime we 
will continue to feed the children with accurate 
observations in science as we know it, and keep such 
facts quite separate from our excursions in the realm 
of imagination. It is of interest right here to note 


that Brown University offers an extended study of 
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the Supernatural in its Psychology Extension Course 
this year. It would seem to be about time. 


The Eastman Theatre 


A notable event in the history of Community 
Music and Drama was the dedication last fall of the 
Eastman Theatre, given by George Eastman to the 
University of Rochester (New York.) The build- 
ing includes an auditorium nearly as large as the 
Hippodrome in New York, a smaller hall for cham- 
ber concerts and theatricals, and music studios for 
the Eastman School of Music. There are two large 
organs in the building and several smaller ones. 
Such a princely gift should wield a powerful influ- 
ence in the artistic life of a city. It is interesting 
to note that the motion pictures will be featured 
daily, with a large Symphony orchestra in attend- 
ance. 

The school maintains musical instruments val- 
ued at $35,000 to be loaned to children in the pub- 
lic schools who wish to study music and are unable 
to purchase instruments. Special attention is being 
given to the matter of popular entertainment, the 
school offering practical aid to all in the city com- 
mercially interested in amusements for the people, 
the School being a sort of clearing house for their 
problems. 

It seems peculiarly fitting that a multi-million- 
aire should thus provide for the leisure hours of the 
people, a need felt as never before in the field of 
education. The theater is dedicated to “The En- 
richment of Community Life.’’ Refinement and 
good taste are reflected in every detail of the beauti- 
ful interior. 


The Pension Problem 


The October (1922) number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association is full of good things, 
including many of the papers read at Boston in 
July. From the mass of reports, one which touches 
the vital interest of every teacher is the report on 
Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions. The _ excellent 
foundations laid by this committee are to be built 
upon in the future by three separate committees for 
each of the three above-named problems. 

Mr. Philip Carlson, chairman on_ pensions, 
summed up the principles of any sound pension sys- 
tem thus: 

1. A retirement system in every state and ter- 
ritory of the Union that will guarantee not eighty 
per cent, or sixty per cent, of the pension promised, 
but one hundred per cent. 


2. A disability allowance, so that if a teacher 
becomes disabled she may be given a retirement 
allowance regardless of the age attained. 

3. A system whereby the contributions from 
the State are non-forfeitable. That fund belongs to 
him or his estate and should never be forfeited. 

4. An equitable system that will guarantee to 
the retiring teacher an allowance that will be com- 
parable with her salary. 


The Ashland School 


From St. Louis comes an account of a socialized 
school which is a going concern. Truly the West is 
so far ahead of the East in educational initiative that 
ideas merely considered in New England or tenta- 
tively carried out are straightway put in practice in 
the West, and usually with success. 

The Ashland School in St. Louis has issued a 
Bulletin which makes interesting reading. To: be- 
gin with, it is a public school with an enrollment of 
twelve hundred pupils, with most classes number- 
ing from forty to forty-five,—an average condition 
of public school registration. Thus, in this instance, 
the usual objection to socialized school experiments 
is not valid. This large group is cared for in the 
minimum space through a system of special teach- 
ers and specialized class rooms. 

“The specialized class-room equipment gives a 
very great advantage in the furnishing of educa- 
tional instrumentalities. In the senior division of 
the organization of the school there are fourteen 
classes and fourteen teachers. For this division 
only one room is furnished for history and one for 
geography instead of seven for each. Only one 
room is equipped for fourteen classes in drawing and 
one for penmanship instead of fourteen for each. 
* * * There are only two rooms for arithmetic, two 
for language, and two for reading. The equipment 
for the fourteen classes is very much better and more 
economical than under the non-specialized plan.”’ 

Speaking of the plan of specialized teaching the 
Bulletin says: ' 

“In the Ashland School every teacher special- 
izes in some department of school work. As the 
interest of the teachers has centered upon fewer 
educational activities and been extended over a 
much longer period of the development of their 
pupils they have taken heart to try to find out all 
that is useful and possible to know about their 
special subjects and the best methods of teaching 
them. They have ceased to think of just so much 
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ground to be covered in a period of ten or twenty 
weeks and have come to follow with a much more 
intense interest certain phases of the growth and 
development of the personality of their pupils 
through a period of two to three years.”’ 

Speaking of supervision over special teachers the 
Bulletin adds: ‘“The departments of Drawing, Mu- 
sic, Penmanship, and Physical Education have 
found their supervision easier and more effective 
with the special teacher; and the special teacher is 
more appreciative of the help of the supervisor. 
The efficiency of the Principal and all visiting super- 
_ visors is much greater with a corps of specialized 
teachers than in a school that assigns to every teacher 
a little of everything in the curriculum.”’ 

It is evident that this intensive teaching would 
have a more cultural effect upon the teacher than 
the more: diffuse work she has done for so many 
years; for expert knowledge of any one subject usu- 
ally demands a broad knowledge of many other 
matters. It is to be noted that this school is not 
on “part time,’’-—a system which tends to directly 
narrow the teacher’s intellectual life to say nothing 
of the pupils—neither is it exactly the platoon idea 
but by skillful organization, the entire mass of pu- 
pils and teachers is every moment working at a 
maximum of efficiency. A careful study of the Bul- 
letin will be necessary to appreciate this, as space 
will not permit the interesting details. Of special 
note is the promotion scheme, based on character 
and social efficiency, with the skills of learning as a 
side issue only. The whole idea is thoroughly dem- 
ocratic, giving leader children great opportunity all 
along the line, but extending every incentive and 
opportunity to slower children. kk 

“‘We have got away from useless oral and written 


examinations. We have thrown out the artificial 
rubbish of grades. No record is kept of what a 
pupil knew or did not know last Wednesday, last 
week, or last term. The whole emphasis is trans- 
ferred from what the pupil remembers of past 
achievement to what he does now. We keep a rec- 
ord of his place in team and class and school based 
upon present achievement. In the Ashland School 
as in the world outside, social relations are of very 
great import.’”’ In the moving upward from team 
to team, voting and advancements are decided by 
the children themselves, subject to discussion with 
the teacher. 

A description of a day at Ashland School sug- 
gests the busiest kind of a beehive and a superb or- 
ganization. Only one possible objection beclouds 
the enthusiasm of the reader. Is it possible to 
overdo so excellent a thing as purposeful activity? ° 

“We have practically eliminated passive listen- 
ing. * * * When the class listens, it is to something 
related to work just completed, or to be taken up 
immediately.” 

Very well, but how about active listening? Edu- 
cators are already beginning to wonder if over- 
purposefulness may not tend to shut off inspiration, 
intuition, and other spiritual qualities, usually most 
active when we are not apparently ‘‘doing’”’ any- 
thing. As some one has said, “‘Would Joan of Arc 
have heard the voices if she had been as full of pur- 
poseful activity throughout the day as we would 
fain have our children?” 

Questions like this occur to one when perusing 
the Ashland Bulletin, but withal it indicates a won- 
derful advance in public education. Reprints may 


be had at the present writing from the school, Wil- 
liam Wade Walters, Principal. 


Ye Oe RS 


EVERY person has two educations, one which he receives from others, and one, more impor- 


tant, which he gives himself.—Gzibbon. 


TWO LITTLE MOTHER PLAY SONGS 
THE MOON 
M. Barr. Alt. JOHANN GEorG NAGELI (1773-1836) 
Not too slowly 


. Moon’ so round and yel - low, Look - ing from on high, 
Oft and oft I won - der, When I see you there, 


How I love to see you shin - ing Far in the sky. 
How they get to light you, hang - ing High in the air. 
THE CLOCK 
R. A. MInTER From a German Folk Song 
Lightly 
‘*Tick tock, tick tock,” sings the clock, you wait, You'll be late.” 
= = = — | 
‘“*Tick tock, tick tock,” sings the clock, Sings our friend the clock. 


All rights reserved 
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Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


By Helen S. Hillyer 


ONE time long ago, in a land far away, 

A little girl lived, and I’ve heard people say 

She was pretty and sweet, and her hair was so fair, 

She was called ‘‘Little Goldilocks” everywhere. 

And like most little girls, though she meant to be 
good, 

There were times when she didn’t do just as she 
should, 

And it’s one of these times that my story’s about— 

Though you've guessed that already, I haven’t a 
doubt. 


On a lovely warm day she set out for a walk 

Down the road past her house, ’til she came to a fork 

That led off through the woods, and she wandered 
along, 

Picking flowers and singing a snatch of a song, 

‘Til she came to an open space there in the wood, 

Where surrounded by trees a tiny house stood. 

‘‘Now I wonder whom this house belongs to,”’ said 
she, 

‘‘T must stop just a minute and look in to see.”’ 


So she peeped in the window, then knocked at the 
door, 

Which stood part way open, then she opened it more, 

But she heard not a sound, so she opened it wide 

And listened a moment, and then walked inside. 


Now it happened, you see, that the folks who lived 
there, 

Were a Father, and Mother, and Wee Baby Bear, 

Who had gone for a walk, which they did as a rule, 

While their soup was set out on the table to cool. 

So when Goldilocks entered, she smelled something 
good, 

And there on the table saw three bowls of food; 

She looked longingly at it and knew she ought not, 

‘“‘But,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘on the stove’s a whole 
pot 

Just full to the brim, and I’m sure they won’t miss 

The little I’d take, so I'll just taste of this.”’ 


Now the soup had been placed in three bowls in a 
row; 
One ever so big for the Father, you know, 


Then a Middle-sized Bowl for the Middle-sized Bear, 
And a Wee Little Bowl for the Wee Baby’s share. 
Undecided, she stopped to consider the three, 

But her eyes were too big, she was greedy, you see, 
And she took a big taste from the Father Bear’s 


plate, 
But she knew the mistake she had made, just t 
late, 
For it burned her poor tongue and brought tears to 
her eyes, 


It was so hot with pepper—ugh! such a surprise! 

But still she felt hungry and this time she ate 

A taste of the soup from the Mother Bear’s plate, 

But this, too, she found had.a similar fault, 

It was not hot with pepper, but oh! it was salt! 

Then she came to the Little Bowl,—my, that was 
good! 

So she ate it all up just as fast as she could. 


When she’d finished her dinner, she noticed three 
chairs, 

(Which to judge from their size would fit the three 
bears). 

So up on the big one she climbed and sat down, 

But she found it so hard she got off with a frown! 

And the Mother Bear’s Chair, though it looked about 
right, 

Was so soft that she sank away down out of sight, 

So she climbed out of that, and continued the test 

With the Baby Bear’s Chair, and found that was the 
best, 

And she sat on and on until what do you think? 

The bottom fell out and let Goldilocks sink 

To the floor, and she sat there a minute or two, 

Just thinking about what next she would do. 


And after a minute of looking around, 

Her attention was caught by a staircase she found, 

“‘And,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘I must go to the top 

And see what is there,’’ but she came to a stop 

At the head of the stairs, and she laughed ‘til she 
cried, 

At the funniest room that she ever had spied, 

For there in the center a Great Big Bed stood, 

So high from the floor that it had steps of wood 
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To climb up, and just next was a Middle-sized Bed, 
So low to the floor it looked sawed-off instead, 
While right on the other side next to the wall 

Was the Tiniest, Littlest Bed of them all. 


Just the sight of them standing so snug in a row, 

Made her feel she must have just a little nap, so 

She climbed up on the Big Bed, but found, like the 
chair, 

It was terribly hard, and she couldn't lie there, 

So she then tried the Middle-sized Mother Bear’s 
Bed, 

But she sank in the feathers way up to her head. 

So she crawled out of that, feeling unhappy, quite, 

*Til she lay on the Little Bed,—that was just right, 

So comfy and snug that she just couldn’t keep 

Herself, any longer, from falling asleep. 


And while she lay dreaming the pleasantest dreams, 

The Three Bears returned for their dinner, it seems, 

And the very first thing that the Great Big Bear 
spied, 

Was his spoon lying down on the floor, and he cried 

In a Great Big Bear’s Voice, ‘“‘Who’s been tasting 


my food?” 

Then the Mother Bear spoke as a Mother Bear 
should, 

In a Middle-sized Voice, ‘“‘Who’s been tasting of 
mine?”’ 


And the poor Teeny Tiny Bear started to whine 
In a Wee Baby Voice, ‘‘SSome one tasted mine, too, 
And they’ve tasted it all up, now what will I do?”’ 


“Why,” the Father Bear cried, ‘“‘who’s been using 
my chair?” 

‘“‘Some one’s sat in mine, too,’’ said the Middle-sized 
Bear. | 

“Oh!” the Tiny Bear cried, with the tiniest pout, 

*‘Some one’s sat in mine, too, ’til the bottom fell out.”’ 


Now they all knew, by this time, without any doubt, 
That while they were gone there was some one about; 
“And while there is no one down here,” said the 
Bears, 
“There may be some one in our bedroom upstairs.”’ 
And as soon as they’d looked, the Great Big Bear 
said, 
‘‘Why some one’s been lying down here on my bed.” 
Then the Middle-sized Bear in her Middle-sized way, 
Said, ‘‘SSomebody’s been on mine,—but didn’t stay.’ 
Then the Baby Bear cried, in a tone of surprise, 
‘‘Some one’s been on my bed and there she still lies!”’ 


Now Goldilocks stirred, as the Baby Bear spoke, 

But it took a few moments before she awoke, 

And stretched out her arms with the gentlest of 
sighs, 

And sat sleepily up in bed, rubbing her eyes. 

But when she discovered the Three Bears so near, 

She jumped up and ran to the stairway in fear, 

For they looked very angry, and she didn’t know, 

That because they were curious,—they looked at 


her so. 
Down the stairway she scampered, as fast as she 
could, 
Then out through the door and away through the 
wood 


She ran, without even once looking round, 
"Til she reached her own house and ’twas then that 


she found 

That the Bears had not followed her, as she had 
thought, 

And the run through the woods had been really for 
naught. 


“‘But,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘I have done very wrong 
To go into a house where I didn’t belong, 

And I’m sure that my mother would be angry, too, 
If somebody came here and started to do 

As I did at the Bears’ house, and now I can see, 
What it was made the Bears feel angry at me.”’ 
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Modern Version of “The Three Little Pigs” 


By Alice M. Wyman and Margaret F. Arnold, Boston 


+ er upon a time there were three little pigs 

who lived with their Mother Pig. One day 
Mother Pig said to the three little pigs: “‘I am going 
to send each of you out to build a house of knowledge 
for yourself.’’ So the three pigs started out. 

The first little pig met a man with a bundle of 
Symbolical Despot-ism and said to him: ‘Please, 
man, give me that Symbolical Despot-ism to build 
me a house.”’ 

The man said: “Yes, but let me show you how 
to use this material. You take each cube between 
the thumb and first finger, and place one cube at the 
front, one cube at the back, one cube at the right 
side, and one cube at the left side. Just as I said.” 

So the little pig thanked the man, and built his 
house just as he was directed. When he finished he 


was so weary and nervous that he let out a wild yell, 
and an old wolf, ‘‘Modern Criticism,”’ heard him and 
thought to himself, ‘‘M—m-m, that little pig will 
taste good for my dinner.”’ 

So he wrapped on the door of the house of Sym- 
bolical Despot-ism and said to the pig, ‘‘Little pig, 


little pig, let me in, let me in.” 

To which the pig answered, ‘‘No, no, by the hair 
of my chinny chin chin.” 

‘How did you build your house?”’ asked Modern 
Criticism. 

“By the Law of Opposites,’ answered the pig. 

“Pooh,” said Modern Criticism, ‘‘I can blow your 
house in.’’ So with one huff of his critical breath, 
Modern Criticism blew that house in and ate up the 
little pig. 

The second pig met a man with a bundle of Hys- 
terical Radical-ism and said, ‘‘Please, man, give me 
that Hysterical Radical-ism to build a _ house,” 
which the man did and said, “Just build it any way 
and it is done.”’ So the pig built his house and feel- 
ing weary, lay down to rest amidst the chaos. 

Along came Modern Criticism and said, ‘‘Little 
pig, little pig, let me in, let me in.”’ 

“No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin.” 

“How did you build your house, little pig?” 
asked the old wolf. 

“Oh,” answered the pig, “I just gave it a toss 


here, and a push there, and behold the wonderful 
accomplishment.” 


“Pooh,” said old wolf Modern Criticism,’ ‘I 
can blow your house in.’’ So he huffed and he puffed, 
and at last he blew the house of Hysterical Radical- 
ism down, and ate up the second little pig. 

The third little pig met a man with a load of 
bricks made from the proper mixture of Conserva- 
tive Project-ism and said, ‘Please, man, give me 
those bricks of Conservative Project-ism to build a 
house with.’’ So the man gave the bricks to him and 
said to build his house in the Spirit of Democracy. 
The little pig built his house, and, vot feeling weary, 
was busily working when the wolf, Modern Criti- 
cism, came, as he did to the other little pigs, and 
said, “Little pig, little pig, let me in, let me in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin.”’ 

“How did you build your house, little pig?” 
asked Modern Criticism. 

“IT placed these bricks carefully one on top of the 
other, and cemented them together with a mortar 
composed of a dash of initiative, a pinch of reflective 
thinking, a grain of mental attendance, and a gen- 
erous supply of licensed freedom.”’ 

“Huh,”’ said old Modern Criticism, ‘“‘who ever 
heard of such things? I can blow that house in.” 

Well, he huffed and he puffed, and he puffed and 
he huffed, but he could not get the house down. 
When he found that he could not with all his huffing 
and puffing blow the house down, he said, ‘‘Little 
pig, I know where there is a nice Garden of Purpose- 
ful Activity.” 

‘‘Where?”’ said the Little Pig. 

“Oh, a children’s garden in The Fenway, and if 


- you will be ready tomorrow morning at six o'clock, 


I will call for you and we will go together.”’ 

Well, the little pig got up at five o’clock and 
went to that garden, got a nice basketful of interest, 
and was home again before six. 

Modern Criticism felt very angry at this, but 
thought that he would be up to the Little Pig some- 
how or other; so he said, ‘‘Little Pig, I know where 
there is a nice tree of Freedom.” 

‘“‘Where?”’ said the pig. 

“In the Garden of Eden,” replied the wolf, ‘‘and 
if you will not deceive me, I will come for you at 
five o'clock tomorrow and we will go together and get 
some apples.”’ 


Well, Little Pig woke at four the next morning, 
bustled up and went off for the apples, hoping to get 
back before the wolf came, but he had farther to 
go, and had to climb the tree; so that just as he 
was coming down from it, he saw the wolf coming. 
This, as you may suppose, frightened him very 
much. 

When Modern Criticism came up, he said, ‘‘Lit- 
tle Pig, what! are you here before me? Are they 
nice apples?”’ 

“Yes, very,” said Little Pig. “I will throw you 
down one.”’ So he threw the wolf a beautiful Apple 
of Harmony, but he threw it so far, that while the 
old wolf was gone to pick it up, the Little Pig jumped 
down and ran home. 
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The next day, old wolf Modern Criticism came 
again and said to the Little Pig, ‘‘Little Pig, there is 
a Fair at Columbia this afternoon, where they are 
exhibiting the Projective Method. Will you go at 
three o’clock?”’ 

“Oh, yes, ’’ said Little Pig, ‘I will go.” 

Little Pig went off before the time, as usual, got 
to the Fair, had the best time, and bought a churn 
of Optimism, and was on his way home with it, when 
he saw the old wolf Modern Criticism coming. Then 
he could not tell what to do, so he jumped into the 
churn, rolled downhill, and in so doing knocked the 
old wolf into the Slough of Despondency, and reached 
his home of Conservative Project-ism, where they 
tell me he is still happily living today, 
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Cut Paper Border 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


The Old Woman and Her Pig 


and sub-borders. 


Use the color best suited to the space the border 
is to occupy, as brown or green or blue, or white, 


gray, and black. 


making this border of three values of paper 
use the lightest value for the sky and water, 
the medium value for the distance, foreground, and 
roof of house, and the darkest value for the objects 


The upper sub-border should be about 1%” wide 
and the lower sub-border 1” wide. Allow about 
4" in cutting sub-borders for the pasting. 

Apply paste only to the edges of the larger papers 
as this keeps the paper from curling. Place under 
weight to dry. 

If the unit only is used then the ends should be 
finished with strips about the width of the upper 
sub-border. 
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The Rocking-Board as a Piece of Play Apparatus’ 


By Bertha B. Schwable, Winona, Minn. 


PON the roof of a well-known school building 
in an Eastern city,* there was once a long 
weather-beaten board which fitted upon a double 
set of rockers. Day after day, as the children 
mounted the last steps leading to the roof, there 
came the same rush and scramble for this beloved 
plaything. Remembrance of the wonderful fascina- 
tion which this roughly constructed rocker had for 
these children caused the idea to be carried over 
into the Winona (Minn.) Normal School, when a 
need was recognized for more adequate play appa- 
ratus for the kindergarten children. The original 
idea has been changed and improved upon until the 
rocking-board which is now being used is most sat- 
isfactory for either out-of-door or indoor play. 

The board must be made of tough, strong wood. 
It must also be light and flexible in character; fir 
is a good choice. It should be well planed to pre- 
vent splinters, and rounded or beveled to avoid the 
discomfort of sharp edges. The working drawing 
which is given shows the rocking-board, front and 
end views, also cross sections of both the board and 
rocker. The measurements are all carefully re- 
corded so that by putting this drawing into the hands 
of a good local carpenter, this piece of apparatus 
can easily be duplicated. The board may be made 
shorter if desired, although this length has been 
found very satisfactory for practical purposes. If 
it is to be used indoors, it should be stained and var- 
nished; for outdoor use a good coat of paint is suf- 
ficient. 

One of -the greatest advantages in the use of this 
plaything is that there is so little possibility for the 
children to hurt themselves that they may be given 
the greatest amount of freedom in playing on it 
singly or in groups. Fifteen children can use it 
comfortably at one time, enjoying the exercise as 
well as the fun of playing together. As part of the 
kindergarten equipment it takes up relatively little 
room when its length is taken into consideration. 
It may be given a permanent place along the side 
of the room, close to the wall, thus taking up very 
little floor space, or else it may be taken apart when 
not in use and its parts easily disposed of. 


* Reprinted by request. 


The physical exercise which the children gain 
in using the rocking-board is the first concern. The 
board is made high enough so that their feet do not 
touch the floor and in order to move it back and 
forth the large muscles of the entire upper body are 
used. Two children may sit at either end, facing 
one another and grasping the rail; thus a splendid 
arm movement is added which is somewhat similar 
in type to the “‘hand car” exercise. On bright days 
the board is taken out of doors for use in the open 
air. 

In addition to the physical advantages, which 
were originally the sole reason for its being, so much 
else has grown to be a part of the rocking-board 
play that a description would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of these other possibilities. The 
children usually call it their “train’’; thus to the 
exercise is added the dramatic play of getting on 
and off the train. Instinctively there comes the 
call, ‘All aboard,’’ preceding the scramble for seats. 
This call offers one very simple basis for the organi- 
zation of the children’s tone experience. A certain 
musical interval is adopted and through this game 
the children are encouraged to sound two related 
tones. Soon a need for a signal to mark the end of 
the trip becomes more or less conscious and a second 
musical interval is added with appropriate words, 
such as “‘Ding-a-ding-dong, Time-to-get-off,”” which 
is sung on two tones. The game and song grow in 
form as a simple description of the ‘‘Clickety-clack 
of the wheels as they speed on the track’’ is added 
to accompany the rhythmic movement of the body, 
while swinging the board. As a result, not only 
have the children organized a complete dramatic 
play with a beginning, middle, and end, but they 
have had, in a most spontaneous way, a vital expe- 
rience in musical expression. 

The children last fall used their ‘‘Rocking-board 
train’’ in many of their interpretative dramatic plays. 
On the “train’’ they went to the farm to gather 
apples from the orchard and potatoes from the field. 
These in turn were shipped on the same ‘“Rocking- 
board train” to their homes in the city. Thus they 
gained certain elementary ideas of shipping and 
transportation problems. Then one day, the chil- 
dren were seen clinging to the board in an unusual 
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fashion and uttering very suggestive grunts and 
squeals and we found in full swing a new transporta- 
tion game. With a few suggestions this play grew 
into one of the most fascinating of the ‘farmer 
plays,” emphasis being placed upon the farmer’s 
care for his animals. With the County Fair as their 
destination, the pigs and horses thus transported 
had to be well cared for in order that the visitor at 
the fair might say, ‘“‘What fine fat pigs!’ or ““What 
strong horses!” 

The social value of the rocking-board play is 
more than evident. A plaything which encourages 
the spontaneous playing together of many little chil- 


dren is always a thing of worth, while the “give and 
take’”’ attitude is provided for in such plays as the 
“farmer game”’ described above. For example, when 
the ride to the farm was proposed not more than half 
of the children could go at once, but fair play in 
“taking turns’? meant, in this case, waiting for the 
next ‘‘train,’’ while the little group already arrived 
were willing to wait for the delayed ones. 

While not half the possibilities of the rocking- 
board can be mentioned in an article of this length, 
it is hoped that enough has been suggested to indi- 
cate its physical, social, and dramatic value in the 
play life of the child. 


Blackboard Border of Toys 


By Madeleine Fulton, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HE foolish little bird, prim Japanese doll, and 
grotesque elephant shown in the accompany- 
ing patterns gave much pleasure to my children. 
They even asked permission to make toys just like 
them to take home, and enjoyed cutting them out 
and coloring them. The bird is such a general 
favorite that many are made during the free period 
when the children trace around oak tag patterns 
and color them, making fantastic and sometimes 
almost human creatures. 
The directions for this border are few and sim- 
Copy the figures on thin paper. Prick holes 
along the lines, using a large pin or needle. 

Place figure I against the blackboard with the 
top edge of the page coinciding with the top edge 
of the blackboard. 

Rub a blackboard eraser covered with white 
chalk dust over the pattern so that little dots of 
chalk will sift through the holes, and outline the 
figure on the blackboard. 

Transfer the other figures in the same way, allow- 
ing spaces as follows: one half inch between the 
bird’s wing and the doll; one inch between the doll 


ple. 


and the elephant; fcur inches between the elephant 
and the bird’s tail, thus repeating the unit to make 
a border. } 

Crude colors are not used for this border, tints 
being found more satisfactory. For the outline of 
the bird—head, body, and wings— use a soft green; 
for tail, a light yellow green; for circle of eyes, soft 
yellow; for pupil of eye, black (charcoal); for bill, 
legs, and feet, pink, orange, or salmon color. 

The outline of the doll’s dress is light pink; the 
sash, cuffs, and long collar, pale blue; shoes, yellow; 
hair, features, and chin, black. The hair is solid 
black, the only filled-in part of the design. Make 
the elephant all one color, a medium violet. 

For border lines, use the pink of the doll’s dress 
against the top molding of the blackboard, and un- 
der the toys and touching their feet another con- 
tinuous line of pink, with a line of black just below 
and touching the pink line. 

It will be found that a strip of paper four or five 
inches in width will have to be fastened along the 


top edge of figure III to bring the elephant on a 
level with the doll and bird. 
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Fig. I 


Pattern for Blackboard Border of Toys. 
‘‘Foolish Little Bird’’ 
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Fig. II 
Pattern for Blackboard Border of Toys. “Prim Japanese Doll” 
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Fig. III 
Pattern for Blackboard Border of Toys. ‘‘Grotesque Elephant’’ 


A Train Project in Kindergarten 
By Lillian M. Underwood, Oakland, Cal. 


Large station with upper waiting room, train house downstairs, and the toy train which was primarily the stimulus of the project. 
some of the trains constructed from boxes and one of the smaller waiting stations. 


descending to board the trains which have been flagged. 


ANTA CLAUS had left an interesting toy, a 
wooden train, for the kindergarten, and after 
putting it together and playing with it, the question 
arose where to keep it. After trying various places, 
the boys decided to build a shed, so that they might 
have it at hand ready to use. Otherwise it would 
have to be taken apart when it was put away. The 
train was placed in this shed at the close of the ses- 
sion every day for two weeks. 

Small paper dolls were made to ride in the train 
(several folds of paper doubled over and pasted, 
with arms crossed through). 

Stations or waiting huts appeared about the 
room, and later some seats were added to the roof 
of the train house. It looked so much like the upper 
waiting room at the ferry that it was soon developed 
into a very good form,—stairs leading up and win- 
dows through which the small dolls could look out. 

American flags were made by other pupils who 
had watched the building with interest, but who 
had not been diverted long from their beloved cray- 
olas. These flags were offered for the stations, and 
they were accepted and placed on each one. 

A small rubber doll became the flagman, and he 


usually stood on the upper part of the large station, 
where he could ‘‘see the switches.” 


Also 
The forms which look like crosses are the paper dolls 


The drawing on the blackboard is seen above. 


After a general experience with this toy, shoe 
boxes, coffee cartons, and paper fasteners were con- 
spicuously laid out, and several boys soon developed 
engines and cars, bringing boxes and cardboard for 
each other. Days were spent by some pupils on the 
engines. 

One little fellow who did not care to play with 
the toy or build, or even construct a train for him- 
self, contributed a blackboard drawing, picturing, 
as he could, the ferry trains which pass near the 
school, and the signal houses near the switch. This 
picture grew for days, and was on the board for a 
month,—as long as the interest warranted it. 

One day a boy began building with the large 
blocks on the other side of the room, and an engine 
was soon constructed, into which he crept, and 
traveled for a time. He came to ask for a “big 
paper,’ which he then cut into a circle, and thumb- 
tacked to his engine, giving the idea of a boiler. 
He appropriated a can for a smokestack, fastened 
a bell with string above, and felt very much like an 
engineer when jerking the bell from his domain 
below. The next day a flat car was added and the 
dolls began traveling on this train. 

The other pupils admired and played with this 
train, then discovered that they could not see ahead 
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Engine and Flat Car with Dolls Traveling 


from the engine. Several boys together worked 
out a better one. The toy train depot had to be 
taken down, owing to lack of floor space, but the 
new block train which sprung up in its place was 
truly a joy to all, and compensated for the loss. 
The train book and toy train were referred to while 
building this engine, as when constructing with 
boxes. 

Tickets were suggested by one conductor in 
their play, so the ticket office and waiting room were 
built. 

This project consumed the time during the 
month following the Christmas vacation, and then 
most of these children were promoted to the first 
grade, after collaborating with the teacher, in writ- 


ing a little story of the train. A few of the pupils 
remained in kindergarten. 


Engine with Coal Car and Flat Passenger Carrier. 


At the left, passengers waiting for the train, one purchasing a ticket. 
In the foreground, passengers enjoying a ride, engineer and fireman at work. 
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Dolls’ train and passengers; a few belated dolls speeding to catch up and get aboard. 


Late in the spring the class made stocking dolls, 
and many things for them, such as clothes, parasols, 
furniture, autos, etc. They were kept at school, 
to be played with and worked for, till the end of 
the term, as stimulus to individual work. 

One child built a simple train for his doll, using 
blocks of appropriate size. Another boy, who had 
participated in the train project the previous term, 
immediately took charge of the building of a doll’s 
train, and after playing with this train indoors for 
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some days, it was moved out into the yard, as the 
weather was fine. 

The revival of this subject, after an interval of 
several months, as the reaction to a different stim- 
ulus, and the perfecting or improving of the train 
form (the passenger carrier being greatly superior to 
the former larger one), while adapting it to the new ° 
stimulus—the dolls—was of great interest to us, 
and the danger of our school’s proximity to the trains 
seemed somewhat justified. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations 


A PARENT-TEACHER association is a voluntary partnership of parents and teachers and others 
whose object it is to surround little children with the environment most favorable for their devel- 


opment. 


This organization brings parents and teachers together to study child life in regard to care 
and proper guidance in the home, in the school, and in the community. 

It aims to co-operate with educational institutions intelligently; to work for public welfare 
with regard to health, morals, playground facilities, children’s courts, mothers’ pensions, etc. 

What would it mean to the children and the schools of the United States if every school would 
have the co-operation of a wide-awake, progressive parent-teacher association? 

In the State of California there are more than 1,100 of these organizations connected with the 
public schools, with an individual membership of over 53,000 parents and teachers. 

State Superintendent Wood of California says of the movement: “I believe in the Parent- 


Teacher Association because of the good it has done and the good it promises to do. 


An associa- 


tion of mothers and fathers deeply interested in the school is certain to improve not only the school 
but the entire community. Our Parent-Teacher Associations are little democracies devoted to 


the advancement of the interests of boys and girls. 
Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the State during the last three or four years. 
we shall realize our aim to have a Parent-Teacher Association in every community.” 


I am deeply gratified by the growth of the 


Ere long 
This is 


the testimony of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State having the largest 


membership. 
teacher associations. 


Where does your State stand on the list? 
while yours stands still? 


In the United States there are now more than a half million members in parent- 
There are organizations in every State. 


Can you afford to let other communities progress 
Why not have a parent-teacher association in every school by 1924? 


Call the parents together with the teachers in the schoolhouse, and see what can be done to 


make your school district the model for your State. 


Communicate with other organizations in 


your State and find out how they do it; exchange experiences; co-operate; work together for 
better citizenship, because the children of today are the citizens of tomorrow. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


Useful Background for Picture Display 


I usE black mosquito netting for a background 
for pictures. The netting is just the width of a 
blackboard and can be fitted to a blackboard space. 
It should be fastened with thumb tacks to the edge 
of the molding on all four sides. Dennison’s Card 
Holders are used to hold the pictures on the cloth, 


which is invisible against the blackboard. As many 
pictures as are needed for any subject can easily be 
hung and removed when the interest is changed to 
another subject. 
FLORENCE E. ROSENBAUER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Knife Boxes as Holders for Kindergarten Materials 


WHERE it is hard to have all kindergarten mate- 
rials accessible for the children’s use, knife boxes 
have proved useful. They make excellent holders 
for paint brushes, pencils, scissors, etc., or for sticks 
and any small supplementary materials needed, as 
the children themselves can move them easily from 
place to place and they ‘“‘stay put.’”’ They would 


also be valuable as tool boxes. The plain wooden 
boxes from the ten cent store can be made very at- 
tractive by painting them with black enamel and 
decorating with gay flower designs, or any other 
color scheme which fits in with the kindergarten 
room. SuE C. COLLINs, 
Baltimore, Md. 


An Inexpensive Easel 


I HAVE a friend who is a decorator and he brought 
us wall paper sample books fastened to the easel on 
which they came. We unfastened the books, turned 
them over, and put them back on the easel so as to 
use the back of the wall paper for large crayon draw- 


ings. There are a few small letters on the back 
but these did not disturb the children. 
We have found this easel just as acceptable as a 
bought one and it cost us nothing. 
E. Apams, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Phonics—Fun Instead of Monotony 


FRomM rather dull, monotonous, and consequently 
profitless exercises ‘“‘phonics’”” have become a source 
of real pleasure to our first grade boys and girls. 
Early in the term we prepared chart sheets of heavy 
paper, 12’’ x 18’... There was one for each child and 
at the top of each was printed the pupil’s name and 
the initial letter of the name. The sheets were hung 
low on a convenient wall. 

Each child found as many words beginning with 
his name sound as possible, to be written on his 
chart. By comparing lists, each child became fa- 
miliar with other words, and it is a pleasure to see 
how quickly they recognize the consonant sounds. 


We have a living word game which has proved 
enjoyable. A card with ‘‘ame,” ‘‘ate,’’ or some 
other one of a phonic series is hung around the neck 
of a child who stands in front of the class. Cards 
bearing consonants and combination sounds are 
passed to the other children. If a child thinks that 
his letter will make a word he skips to the front and 
holds his card beside the one worn by the child 
standing. The. word thus formed must be pro- 
nounced at once. Sometimes a child makes a mis- 
take, but he usually discovers it himself when he 
tries to pronounce the combination. 

ALICE MACE, Konawa, Okla. 
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Uses for Gift Boxes 


THE old gift boxes had been stored away for 
years, the small gifts having been emptied into pails 
(large candy pails) and the enlarged ones into large 
boxes with casters on them. Now the small third 
and fourth gift boxes are being used as collapsible 
cupboards in our doll corner. Six or eight boxes 


Military 


I HAVE instituted a change from the regular 
marching in my kindergarten by drilling in com- 
panies. To illustrate, Company A drills in this 
way: One child as captain carries the flag. After 
some of the regular marching, orders are given by 
the captain: Right about face, forward march, halt. 
Backward march, halt. Mark time, left, right, left, 
right. Salute the flag. 


make a fine cupboard and several children are able 
to have cupboards. They are easily put away. 
The enlarged third and fourth gift boxes are used 


for beads and pegs, so that the children can get their 
material more easily. 


MILDRED LEADER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Marching 


Company A stands to review Company B on drill. 
This leads to competition, each company desiring 
to excel. 

All this is done to the accompaniment of a good 
military march. 

FLORENCE D. BRIGGs, 


Montpelier, Vt. 


Luncheon and Language 


COMPARATIVELY few kindergarten-primary teach- 
ers will willingly give the necessary time from the 
program for a luncheon period and yet experiments 
prove that it is one of much value, particularly so in 
our present-day kindergarten where learning to talk 
“American” is a problem. I wonder if setting it 
down as a “language’”’ period instead of a ‘‘luncheon”’ 
period would not lessen the idea of “luxury” and 
place it somewhat nearer the practical and hence 
safer sphere in accepted pedagogy. 

To get the little folks to talk has ever been our 
task and to give them something to talk about is 
no new idea. No one will for one moment say that 
talking is not regular language work, with the inter- 
est of,the child depending on how closely we can 
link the subject with some particular part of the 
child’s experience. Is there a child of any kinder- 
garten or first grade who is not familiar with sitting 
up to the table to eat? Is there a child who is not 
used to hearing his people talk at meal-time? I have 
never known one, and many times it is the only 
familiar part of that dreadful first day of school, 
with its new scenes, new faces, new toys, new every- 
thing. 

We tell the children to bring some lunch and the 
response at first is always alarming—doughnuts, 
crullers, fancy cakes, candy, and fruit. We write 


the child’s name on the bag as he enters and we have 


him put it away until “language’’ time, when we 
place the bags and boxes on the table, each child 
standing back of his chair while the group sings the 
grace. We then call attention to the children who 
have brought “nice bread and, butter,’’ and it takes 
only a few days for nearly all to bring bread and but- 
ter and the doughnuts, etc., to disappear. Each 
child has a glass of water, requiring a ‘‘Please’’ and 
“Thank you.”’ After a few days the little personal 
conversations begin to come, and these tell us more 
than anything else about the individuality of the 
child with whom we are associating. A child will 
often confine his entire talking of the session to this 
particular time. 

If the kindergartner will sometimes ‘“‘erase’’ her- 
self from the group and play at doing something 
else she will often be astounded at the difference in 
the way children talk to each other from the way 
they do to grown-ups. I have glanced from my 
apparent non-observance many times to find an 
Italian child whom I knew as having not a word of 
English, holding an animated conversation with a 
Polish child similarly environed. 

Gathering around the festive board has from all 
time claimed due recognition in social life, it has 
for a long time had its place in business life; I hope 
to see it yet permeate educational life. 

HELEN PAGNAM, Meriden, Ct. 
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Housekeeping in 


Our kindergarten rooms are equipped with three- 
sided screen playhouses, which are light in weight 
and can easily be folded up and put away. The 
playhouse is furnished with a table, four chairs, a 
doll bed, rocking chair, cradle, a cupboard, a stove, 
and a doll chest. The cradle was made by the chil- 
dren by fastening rockers to a small wooden box 
and covering it all with white enamel. The stove 
was made by the school carpenter out of a wooden 
box. Holes were cut in the top of the box, which 
was then painted black, and a stove pipe of black 
construction paper was added. The playhouse also 
has a set of aluminum cooking dishes and an alumi- 
num tea set. Many a meal is ‘‘cooked”’ on the 
wooden stove, and the girls have learned to set the 
table correctly, using a lunch square, napkins, and 
the tea set. One day one of the smallest of the kin- 
dergarten girls stood at the door of the playhouse 
vigorously beating with a spoon in a small bowl. 
She told me that she was beating fudge. She was 
testing the consistency of the fudge .with all the 
ardor of a real cook. 

The children helped to plan curtains, luncheon 
sets, napkins, a mattress and other bedding. Gift 
boxes were fastened outside of each window for win- 
dow boxes. Vines have been planted in them, which 
add to the attractiveness of. the house. 

Two dolls, a boy doll and a girl doll, are well- 
cared for in this house. Each doll has a complete 
set of clothes, including nightgown and underwear. 
A chest for the doll’s clothes was made from a yeast 


the Kindergarten 


box. A hinged cover and a tray were added to the 
box, which was then painted and varnished. 

Most of our children come from foreign homes, 
so our playhouses have furnished an excellent oppor- 
tunity to teach lessons in cleanliness, order, and 
courtesy. Many did not know the use of a night- 
gown until they began caring for the dolls. The 
dolls’ clothes and the bedding are washed by the 
children. The bedding and house are aired regu- 
larly, another lesson which our children need. 

Two housekeepers are appointed each day to see 
that the house is in good order before the children 
leave in the afternoon. The dolls must be undressed 
and put to bed, their clothes carefully folded and 
put onachair. In the morning the dolls are dressed 
and the house put in order. 

It was necessary for the teachers to supervise 
this work closely during the first of the school year 
as the children were very careless about their house- 
keeping, but most of them are very good house- 
keepers before school closes. The children who are 
backward in other projects converse freely about 
their household duties. Those who are just begin- 
ning to speak English are interested in learning the 
names of articles in the playhouse. 

The children have been in touch with the real- 
ities of everyday life in the playhouses and have 
learned lessons which could not be taught as naturally 
through any other medium. 

Mary MEIGHEN, 
Mountain Iron, Minn. 


Kindergarten or First Grade Game which Leads to Geography 


VERY often subjects talked about in a kinder- 
garten or lower grade room give some idea of the 
products of the North, West, or South, as, for exam- 
ple, maple sugar, cotton, wheat, harvesting, etc., 
but we have carried the idea over into a game which 
has been successful. 

We play that we are a long, long, freight train. 
Ten or twelve children puff laboriously around the 
room, holding to each other’s shoulders or skirts, 
the leader, of course, being the engine. 

After a while the train stops, and the children de- 
cide whether this freight is from the North, South, 
or West. Then each car tells what it is carrying. 
For example, on a Southern freight, one child said 


“‘oranges,’’ another ‘‘cotton,”’ 
and so on. 

In higher grades this can be enlarged upon greatly 
with good results, as the teacher suggests the differ- 
ent cities along the route from the Southern port to 
one’s own. 

In the kindergarten the activity on the play side 
with the small mental tax is quite enough, and after 
naming its cargo, our freight train loves to run back 
to its starting point very fast, and with much noise. 

This game gives splendid physical activity, helps 
to quick thinking, and starts a geographical interest. 

BERTHA B. TERRY, 
Meriden, Ct. 


another ‘‘grape fruit,’ 
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International Kindergarten Union 
Slogan: Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


Next MEETING, PITTSBURGH, PA., APRIL 16-20, 1923 


Officers 
President, Miss Luella A. Palmer, New York City. 
First Vice-President, Miss Caroline W. Barbour, Superior, Wis. 
Second Vice-President, Miss Mary E. Pennell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Margaret A. Trace, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Mary G. Waite, Chicago, III. 


To Kindergartners Everywhere! 


THE COMMITTEE ON KINDERGARTEN EXTENSION 
of the International Kindergarten Union asks your 
co-operation. Kindergarten work needs advertis- 
ing and you can help in keeping it before the public- 
Local papers are ready to publish news items, and 
state educational journals welcome news and articles 
explaining the purpose and progress of our depart- 
ment of public education. 

We need a publicity chairman in every state, 
particularly in those states having no State Kinder- 
garten Association. Your state has a member on 
the Extension Committee who is ready to help you 
in a publicity campaign. Her name appears in 
KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE, January, 1922 issue, 
page 38. Only two changes in the list have been 
necessary: Miss Mabel M. Osgood has charge of 
the Maine group of states, and Miss Martha D. 
Fink, of the Texas group. 

The efforts of this committee are now directed 


A Request 


toward accomplishing two things. You will find 
these clearly stated on page 384 of the November 
issue of this magazine. Will you co-operate in the 
following ways: 

1. Write to your state chairman if you can aid 
in securing a publicity chairman. 

2. Send items of local and state interest to 
your state chairman (when secured) in order that 
all parts of your state may be represented in the 
items which she will send to local and state papers. 

3. Send in pictures: a good many will be needed 
in order to assemble a representative group of activ- 
ities. 

As state chairmen of publicity are secured, their 
names will appear in these columns. Watch for 
the name of your own publicity chairman and keep 
her work in mind. CLARA S. BROWN, 

Chairman Committee on Kindergarten Extension, 

Tempe, Arizona. 


Kindergarten-First Grade Curriculum 


THE new bulletin issued by the Bureau of Edu-ists in primary education. 


cation, entitled A Kindergarten-First Grade Curric- 
ulum, while of special interest to primary teachers, 
should be examined by kindergartners as well. The 
ten chapters which it contains deal with the several 
aspects of first grade work on the supposition that 
the children have had such a basis for their work as 
that given in the Kindergarten Curriculum published 
by the Bureau in 1919. 

The bulletin was compiled by a committee of the 
I. K. U. with the co-operation of a group of special- 


The titles of the chap” 
ters and the names of the writers are as follows: 

Foreword, Nina C. Vandewalker, Specialist in 
Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chapter I—General Statement, Luella A. Palmer, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York City. 

Chapter Il—Subject Material: Community Life 
and Nature Study, Luella A. Palmer. 

Chapter I1I—Reading, Louise F. Specht, Assist- 
ant Principal, Public School No. 64, Manhattan, N.Y. 
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Chapter 1V—Writing, Louise F. Specht. 

Chapter V—Language, Florence C. Fox, Special- 
ist in Educational Systems, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chapter VI—Literature, Florence C. Fox. 

Chapter VII—Industrial and Fine Arts, Marion 
S. Hanckel, Kindergarten-First Grade Supervisor, 
Richmond, Va., and Ella Victoria Dobbs, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Chapter VIII—Number, Alice L. Harris, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

Chapter 1X—Plays and Games, Gail Harrison, 
First Grade Teacher, Lincoln School, New York 
City, and Luella A. Palmer. 

Chapter X—Music, Corinne Brown, Instructor 
in Normal Training Department, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 

The Bureau has a limited number of copies for 
free distribution, one copy to a person. Additional 
copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D, C., by sending a money order for 10 cents. 


Other available publications of the Bureau are 
listed below: 


KINDERGARTEN BULLETINS AND CIRCULARS. 


1916—No. 5. Kindergarten Training Schools. 
Price 10 cents. 

1919—No. 16. The Kindergarten Curriculum. 
Price 10 cents. 

1919—No. 39. Training Little Children. Price 15 
cents. 

1920—No. 6. Kindergarten Circular. The Child 


and the Kindergarten. Price 5 cents. 

(The above bulletins may be secured from the 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., by sending a money order 
for same. Stamps are not accepted.) 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


(One free copy per person. Additional ones can 
be secured at the prices named.) 


1918—No. 38. Kindergarten Supervision in City 
Schools. Price 10 cents. 
1918—No. 49. Kindergarten Education. Price 5 cts. 


1920—No. 31. Statistical Survey of Education, 1917- 


1918. Price 10 cents. 


1921—No. 13. The Housing and Equipment of Kin- 
dergartens. Price 10 cents. : 
1921—No. 19. Kindergarten Education. Price 5 
cents. 
CIRCULARS. 
No. 2. Organizing Kindergartens in City School Sys- 
tems. 
No. 7 


Books on the Education of Early Childhood. 
What They Think of the Kindergarten. 


Reading Course for Kindergarten Teachers. 
Price 10 cents each for above. 


PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS. 


How to Arouse Public Interest in the Kindergarten. 
The Worth of the Kindergarten for Every Child. 
How the Kindergarten Provides Education. 
Answers to Objections to the Kindergarten. 


Books For The Littlest 
IN THE GREEN WOOD 


By ZOE MEYER 


Nature Stories. 


Grade II, 1922 70 cts. 


THE CRACK IN THE DISH 


By RICHARD CLARKE 


Whimsical Tales. Grade III, 1922 80 cts. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 


GRADE! Mailing | Bunny Rabbit's Diary, Blaisdell, -70 
The Rhyme and Story Prime The Outdoor Book (a nature reader), 
Blaisdell, $0.65 Meyer, 
The Rhyme and Stery GRADE 
Wide Awake Junior: an Easy Primer, The Wide Awake Third Reader, 
uray, .65 urray, -70 
The Wide Awake First Reader, 65 Near and Far Stories, Peck, .80 
Murray, Stories from a Mousehole, Dyer, .75 
In Toyland, Robinson, .65 


Boy Blue and His Friends, Play Awhile: a Dramatic Reader, 


Doheny, -75 
Blaisdell, 
Old Mother West Wind, Burgess, .70 
hildrea, Blaisdell, -65 . 
Mother West Wind's Children, 
GRADE Il Burgess. -70 
The Wide Awake Second Reader, Merry Animal Tales, Bigham, .80 
Murray, 65 | American History for Little Folks, 
Polly and Dolly, Blaisdell, -70 Blaisdell, -75 
Tommy Tinker's Book, Blaisdell, -70 | Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell, .75 
Twilight Town, Blaisdell, -70 in the Green Fields (a sature reader), 
Pretty Polly Flinders, Blaisdell, -70 Meyer, ‘ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JUST PUBLISHED—November 1 


PAPER CUTTING 


CORRELATED WITH 


THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES 


By BESS DIXON 
Teacher in the Public Schools of Warrensburg, Mo. 


Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


In this book a successful teacher tells how Paper Cuttin 
was correlated with the common school branches. The wor 
was motivated, the cuttings were free hand and the ideas 
embodied were advanced by the children. 

Full-page half-tones, nearly forty in number 
the posters made from the cuttings. 


There is also a Model Lesson on i. Cutting as a 


Medium for History, Language, Reading an lling,’’ which 
was awarded first prize at the Missouri State Fair. 


Dr. McMurry of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who examined the manuscript, writes as follows: 
My dear Miss Dixon: 


I examined your Manuscript with much interest. It seems to me you have 
accomplished there in an admirable way just what you desired the purpose 
of the book to be; namely, you have shown how paper cutting work has 


helped to visualize and make more interesting several important lines of 
primary instruction. 


, illustrate 


I think it will prove of much use to teachers in general. 
Yours truly, 
F. M. McMurry. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS! 


Can you afford to be without 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour ? 


This set of books has helped hundreds of teachers,and it can help you 


too ! 


It has opened up the road to happiness and contentment by giv- 


ing the answer to the problems that trouble every primary teacher. 


Edited by the Best 
Authority 


The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour is ed 
ited by Lucy Wheelock, 
head of the WAeelock 
Training School for 
Kindergartners, so it is 
practical in every re- 
spect. Each volume is 
full of help and inspira- 
tion which you will find 
invaluable in your daily 
work. 


You'll want 
this set on your 
table at home. 
Then, when 
you are tired 
after atrying 
day, The Kin- 
dergarten Children’s Hour will help you to get 
straight with the world and start in again with a 
smile. It will lift your load on those blue days 
when you need it most. 


One vdlume contains just the suggestions you 
need for games and occupations when the program 
looms emptily ahead. Another is a book made up 
of wonderfully helpful counsel and advice upon 
the types of children which you find in your class 
room—a book which many teachers tell us has 
helped them greatly in understanding and hand- 
ling the difficult children and the trouble makers. 


Another volume of particular interest to you as 
a teacher is an unusually complete collection of 
stories which have been tested in many class rooms 
and which your pupils will love. Then there is a 
book which explains the everyday things of life in 


a way which children 
find both entertaining 
and instructive. And 
last is a book of songs 
and singing games 
which are the proved 
favorites of hundreds of 
kindergarters. 


Right Hand Aid 


Instead of pondering, 
wondering and worry- 
ing, let these books be 
your assistant. 
Can you really 
afford to be 
without them? 
It certainly is 
worth while at 
least to look 
them over. and 
you can do that 
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without its costing you a cent. 


Send No Money 


All you have to do is to return this 
coupon. Then we send you the books to 
examine. If they are not just what you 
want, return them within a week at our 
expense. But if you find they will help 
you, as they have helped so many teach- 
ers, send us $2.50 and then pay $2.00 per 
month for five months, or else send $11.88 
in full payment. 


Send the Coupon in to-day 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Department, 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me one set in five vol- 


¢ umes, cloth binding, of The Kinder- 


garten Children’s Hour, satisfac Name 


§ tory, I agree to pay you $2.50 within 


S seven days after receipt of the books, 


» and $2.00 a month thereafter for five 


2 months; or to pay $11.88 within seven 


days after receipt of the books if I pay 
in full, 


City 
Send on approval request. 


Address 


State 
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FOR THE STORY TELLER 


STORY TELLING AND STORIES TO TELL 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
An important volume which will be of vital interest to everyone who 


tells stories. 


It is a working text-book in the art and practice of story 


telling for mothers, and covers the subject more completely than any book 


heretofore published. 
child psychology. 


It gives a new system of story telling as related to 
It will do much to make the story hour more entertain- 


jng and more thoroughly educational than it has ever been before. 


Cloth. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


260 Pages. Price $1.75 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Third Edition of List of Poetry 
and Stories 

To meet the continued demand 
for the Selected List of Poetry 
and Stories for Kindergarten, First 
and Second Grades, prepared by 
the Literature Committee of the 
I. K. U., another small edition has 
been printed. 

Those desiring this valuable list 
should order promptly from Miss 
May Murray, Treasurer I. K. U., 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 

Single copies, 15 cents, with one 
cent additional for postage; 50 
copies, $6.00, with additional post- 
age according to parcel post zone; 
100 copies, $10.00, with additional 


postage. 
News Items 

THOSE interested in the educa- 
tional progress of the South will 
be glad to know that the Handley 
Schools of Winchester, Va., have 
taken another step forward. In 
September they opened their first 
public school kindergarten. Miss 
Marie Schuster, who has been 
supervisor of the primary grades 
for the past two years, is in 
charge of the kindergarten also. 


Miss Gertrude Maynard of 
Providence was the speaker before 
the Kindergarten Section of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Institute in October. Miss May- 
nard’s paper was on Some Aspects 
of Project in Our Work. 

The season of 1922-23 the 
R. I. Kindergarten League, Provi- 
dence, opened in November with 
a lecture by Dr. Augustus Zan- 
zig of the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation. -Mr. Zanzig’s subject was 
The Music Problem with the Younger 
Children, and his talk was inspiring 
and practical. He considered all 
the phases of the music problem 
and illustrated frequently with 
voice and piano. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, a banquet was given in 
honor of Prof. Patty S. Hill. 
The program included an address 
of welcome by Miss Lorraine 
Wooster, State Superintendent of 
Instruction, a report of the 


I. K. U. convention by Miss Lulu 


McKee, a talk by Superintendent 
Pierson of Kansas City, Mother 
Goose Health Rhymes by Mrs. 
June R. Chapman, music, and 
an address by Miss Hill. 
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The American Red Cross has 
issued a Handbook of Social Re- 
sources of the United States, com- 
piled by Genevieve Poyneer Hen- 
dricks, which is useful to any one 
in need of information on the 
health, nursing, social service, edu- 
cational, recreational, and civic 
and community betterment re- 
sources of the country. It is 
hoped that it will aid not only 
Red Cross chapter workers, but 
others in the task of bringing 
individuals and communities into 
touch with the agencies which can 
help them. It can be obtained at 
the American Red Cross Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., at 
the price of $1.00. 


The Bureau of Education has 
taken up the subject of home con- 
ditions for the teacher, in an in- 
teresting little bulletin called The 
District Owned or _ Controlled 
Teachers’ Home, which gives the 
present status of this difficult 
problem of providing a comforta- 
ble home for the teacher. It tells 
what is being done in the different 
states toward its successful solu- 
tion; how the county superin- 
tendent or school trustees have 
met the situation; and what may 
be done to better our schools by 
offering homelike conditions for 
our teachers. 


Report from Atlantic City 


THE report sent out by the Kin- 
dergarten Department of the At- 
lantic City Public Schools this 
year is most attractive in form and 
content. It was printed at the 
Boys’ Vocational School of the 
city, and shows splendid work- 
manship in arrangement and type 
work. 

The chapters take up the vari- 
ous lines of activity in an interest- 
ing way and each is illustrated by 


a photographic reproduction of . 


the children of one of the kinder- 
gartens engaged in the kind of 
activity described. Play, Drama- 
tization, Story Telling, Self-Di- 
rected Work, Industrial Arts, Mu- 
sic, Celebration of Festivals, Ex- 
cursions, are all shown by the 
children themselves. 

A Foreword explains the aims 
of the kindergarten department 
and tells something of its history. 
From eleven kindergartens at the 
opening of the department in 1908, 


it has grown to fourteen classes, 
with fourteen directors and six 
assistants. The approximate en- 
rollment is seven hundred children. 

Children are admitted at the 
age of five years and have one 
year in kindergarten before admis- 
sion to the first grade. There is 
an all-day session, the morning 
hours being from nine to eleven, 
and the afternoon from one thirty 
to three. 

The kindergarten rooms are at- 
tractive and have modern equip- 
ment and the methods of the kin- 
dergarten are extended into the 
lower primary grades. Altogether 
the report shows an up-to-date and 
progressive kindergarten depart- 
ment which speaks well for the 
future of Atlantic City citizens. 
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Activities of New York Kinder- 
garten Association 


Miss CAROLINE _D. ABORN, Su- 
pervisor of Kindergartens, Boston, 
has been giving a series of lectures 
on the Project Method at the New 
York Kindergarten Association 
building this fall. 

In her first lecture, she referred 

to an address given at the N. E. A. 
in Boston by Professor Kilpatrick 
on New Ideals in Education, in 
which he said that new ideals sel- 
dom appear but new emphases on 
old ideals are continually reappear- 
ing. 
Miss Aborn said that Project 
Work places new emphasis on 
learning through doing. We have 
always believed this but have we 
given sufficient time to the chil- 
dren to carry out their own proj- 
ects? We must rearrange our time 
schedule to meet these needs. In 
following the “‘Blow Program’’ we 
have kept to the logical organiza- 
tion of subject-matter and mate- 
rial. If we would interpret this 
through the present-day needs, we 
must clean house from tradition 
and graft the worthy new on the 
old. 

The November lecture was on 
the subject One Permanent Value, 
illustrated in the Thanksgiving 
Climax. In December, the sub- 
ject was Organization of Materials 
Showing How Each May be Pre- 
sented in the Newer Methods, illus- 
trated in the Christmas Climax. 

Five new kindergartners have 
been added to the staff of the New 
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York Kindergarten Association 
this year. They are Miss Rachel 


O. Brown, Plymouth, Mass.; Miss 
Margaret L. Knight, Glen Falls, 
N. Y.; Miss Frances Buckley, 
Holyoke, Mass., graduates of the 
Wheelock School; Miss Emily A. 
Goan, from the Hunter Training 
School; Miss Ruth Eastman, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., from the New York 
Froebel League. 

A delightful Halloween Party 
was given in October as a welcome 
to the Supervisor, Miss Julia 
Locke Frame, the returning teach- 
ers, and the new assistants. 


BS 
Glory Kindergarten, Kobe, 
Japan 

THE GLORY KINDERGARTEN 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL sends out 
a cheerful report of its year’s work 
and emphasizes especially some of 
the causes for rejoicing. Among 
these are the facts that govern- 
ment officials are asking for Chris- 
tian kindergartners, honors are be- 
ing showered upon kindergarten 
graduates, the enrollment is in- 
creasing, visions are being real- 
ized, ‘“‘Japan is awakening to the 
value of child life.” 

As an illustration of the last 
statement, an account is given of 
the observance of Children’s Day 
in Kobe in May. Lectures were 
scheduled on such topics as The 
Milk Problem, Outdoor Schools, 
Playgrounds, Children’s Libraries, 
School for Deficient Children, The 
Question of Appointing Women to 
Visit Homes of Lower Classes to 
Study Problems of Child Life. 
Newspapers were asked to pub- 
lish articles on these topics, and 
temples and churches to speak on 
the same, or on child life in general, 
badges were sold to the public, and 
leaflets distributed. 

The following facts show some- 
thing of the growth and influence 
of the work: 

Established in 1889. 

177 students graduated from 
Training School. 

833 children graduated from 
kindergarten. 

14 books and leaflets published. 

33 kindergartens in charge of 
graduates. 

51 students at work as kinder- 
gartners. 

20 students in Training School 
today. 
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PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


(With Illustrations) 


Paper Cutting Posters 


(With Illustrations) 


Picture Study 


(With Illustrations) 


Primary Language Stories 


Programs for Special Days 


‘ 


All these practical features and many others, from 
month to month, in THE SCHOOL CENTURY, published 
at $1.50 a year, including a set of sixteen duo-tone re- 
productions of noted paintings, 10%4%x 14 inches in size. 


The School Century 


Oak Park, Illinois 


64 children in kindergarten 
(number limited). 

Friends of Miss Annie L. Howe, 
who founded the Glory Kindergar- 
ten and Training School, will be 
especially interested in this pro- 
gressive report. 

The Christian kindergartens of 
Japan have a Kindergarten Union 
which holds annual meetings, is- 
sues annual reports, and has 
branches. This Union, with its 
twelve branches, was among the 
first of the federations of mission- 
ary workers in Japan. It has, for 
many years, been a branch of the 
International Kindergarten Union. 


Lectures Before the London 
(England) Society 


THE Froebel Society and Junior 
Schools Association of London, 
England, have been enjoying a 
course of three lectures this fall 
on the following subjects: Stories 
and Story Telling, by Arthur Bur- 
rell, Esq.; Individual Methods 
Versus Mass Methods and the 
Cementing Power of Celebrations, 
by Dr. F. H. Hayward; The 
Dalton Plan, by Miss J. M. Croal 
and Miss Rose. 


Work of the N. E. A. 


BEFORE a joint meeting of 
the Departments of Class-Room 
Teachers, Elementary Education, 
Elementary School Principals, 
Kindergarten Education and the 
National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method in Boston, last 
July, Miss Agnes S. Winn, assist- 
ant secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, gave a brief 
summary of the work that has 
been accomplished by the asso- 
ciation since its reorganization at 
Salt Lake City two years ago. 
Miss Winn was selected by the 


“Executive Committee last Janu- 


ary to assist at the Washington 
headquarters with problems relat- 
ing to local organizations and the 
work of the class-room teacher. 
Miss Winn’s address is as follows: 

“The biggest thing that lies 
before those of us who are engaged 
in educational work today is to 
forget personalities and to con- 
vince those outside of the profes- 
sion that we are united on a com- 
mon program, the training of the 
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children of the nation for the 
highest type of citizenship. 
Groups vying with each other for 
power and prestige can never 
bring this about. They must be 
willing to lay aside individual 
differences and unite their forces 
to carry forward a professional 
program. 

‘The first few months at head- 
quarters have strengthened my 
previous ideals for a great National 
Association, an association having 
the unique privilege of binding 
the teachers of the Nation in one 
great professional organization 
with a common purpose, with a 
common understanding, and with 
common ideals. 

“Through my office at head- 
quarters I am hoping to keep in 
close touch with both adminis- 
trators and teachers in every sec- 
tion of the country to assist in 
bringing about this unity. 

‘Since its reorganization at Salt 
Lake City two years ago the 
association’s membership has in- 
creased from 35,000 to 110,000. 
With this remarkable growth in 
mind the officers realize that the 
association must equip itself for a 
greater future service and for a 
more vital influence in the lives 
of its members than it has ever 
exerted before. 

“For this purpose a Research 
Department has been established 
where information salaries, 
tenure, and pensions, educational, 
state, and federal legislation, rural 
school, and in fact anything per- 
taining to the school systems of 
the country may be had for the 
asking. It is there to serve you 
in whatever capacity you desire. 
The Journal has been established 
to acquaint the members with the 
activities of the field. 

“The benefits you receive from 
membership in the association de- 
pend largely on what you are 
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willing to put into it in the way 
of helpful co-operation and con- 
structive suggestions. It is your 
association not ours. Use your 
opportunity to let those of us who 
are carrying on the work of the 
association know what we can do 
to make the National Education 
Association meet the needs of the 
800,000 educators of the country 


today.” 
| 


Convention of Department of 
Superintendence 

THE annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb. 26 to March 3. 

During this week the Council of 
Kindergarten Supervisors and 
Training Teachers of the I. K. U. 
will hold its session, plans for 
which are being made by Miss Lil- 
lian B. Poor, Chairman of the 
Council. (Details of the program 
will be given in the February num- 
ber.) 

The third annual meeting of 
the National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method will also be held 
at this time, and promises much 
of interest to teachers of all grades. 
Superintendent Newlon of Den- 
ver and Mr. Courtis of Detroit 
will be two of the speakers. 
National Education Association 

at San Francisco 

PLANS for the Oakland-San 
Francisco meeting of the N. E. A. 
next summer are already being 
formed, and include a conference 
in charge of the Committee on 
International Relations, in which 
representatives from several for- 
eign countries will participate. It 
is expected that the chief discus- 
sion will be with regard to present- 
day problems and how they are 
being solved in the different coun- 
tries. 


Book Notices 


Junior HiGH ScHooL WRITING 
VOCABULARIES. By W. Frank- 
lin Jones, Ph.D. Hall and Mc- 
Creary Company, Chicago. 

Dr. Jones, who was formerly 
head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of South 
Dakota, and later with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
conducted a research in the field 


of spelling material which ex- 
tended over a period of eight 
years. It revealed the fact that 
the average adult uses only a 
relatively few hundred words 
when he writes. If he can spell 
correctly all the words he writes 
his spelling should be considered 
one hundred per cent, because 
no one needs to spell the words he 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


The worlds lax 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 


Allied Producis 
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Upon receipt of request 

we will send you book- 

lex descriptive of any 

material in which you 
may he interested 


Kindergarten Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 60 cents. 

The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 

A Study of the Kindergarten Problem 
in the Public Kindergartens of Santa 
Barbara, California, 1898-1899. By 
Frederic Burk, Ph.D., and Caroline 
Frear Burk, A.M. Second edition with 
an Introduction by Patty S. Hill. 
98 pp. $1.15 

Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


PHOTO - EN GRAVIN G 


ARTISTIC aND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Prim 
Methods, including 
Reading and How to Teach It, 
ry Work, and Phonetics, taught 
Dr. A. Campbell, Principal of our 


We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 


DR. CAMPBELL, 
Principal. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and Firet 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Osmpbell, 

Principal of our Normal Department. 
-; We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL. salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 

The Home Corressendeuce School, Dect. 48, Springfield, Mass 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education ia 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated th edition, 
on Silicate wall, and revolving 
blackboards, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon 
pointers, stop 
etc, Manufactured only by tae 
NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATB 
90-23-26 Vesey 


Bow Bork, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M.HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor 
nell and leading colleges. 


Prot. Genung 


THE HOME! SCHOO! 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS 
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speaks or reads. Most of the 
words of such a vocabulary which 
offer real spelling difficulty to the 
average individual will be found 
in this book, prepared by Dr. 
Jones especially for the use of 
Junior High Schools, but useful 
in higher schools as well. It is 
felt by educators that an inten- 
sive study of these carefully com- 
piled lists of difficult words is a 
practical solution of the spelling 
problem. 


Two New Books of Songs 


COME SING WITH ME. _ By Grace 
Reese Everson (26 songs, 36 
pages). 


Firty RoOTE-SONGS FOR LITTLE 
SINGERS. By Jean M. Lough- 
ridge (50 songs, 48 pages). 
These new books possess more 

than ordinary interest. The 

words are well chosen and the 
original verses marked by sim- 
plicity and naturalness. The 
melodies are flowing and reflect 
the spirit of the words, the accom- 
paniments are varied, musicianly, 
and not too difficult. Perhaps 
it is scarcely necessary to mention 
these particulars, as the name of 
the publishers—Oliver Ditson 

Company—guarantees a certain 

standard of musical worth. 

There is a good collection of 
Mother Goose songs in_ each, 
nature songs, and songs for special 
occasions. While some have the 
limited range and length, and 
the simple intervals, desirable for 
kindergarten work, the greater 
part of the songs rather suggests 
use in the grades, in the training 
school, or in the home. 

Miss Everson’s Little Miss 
Muffet, To the Oriole, and My 
Mother's Arms seem to us espe- 
cially worthy of mention. The 
very charming words of the latter 
run: 


‘‘My mother’s arms are soft and 
warm, 
And when the evening lights 
are low, 
She takes me on her lap and sings 
The little songs I know.” 


Miss Loughridge’s book pos- 
sesses a section of nature songs 
which is quite original, combining 
charm of expression with scientific 
accuracy, The Tides, The Moon, 
Night and Day, The Distant Star, 
are among the subjects. This 


book has also a section of games, 
and a Cycle of the Week which is 
very individual and characteris- 
tic in its treatment. There is a 
quaint humor in the words which 
is often to be noted in Miss Lough- 
ridge’s work, and which perhaps 
finds its most amusing expression 
in the vigorous health lyric called 
Splash the Water. 


‘‘Then splash the water and lather 
the soap, 
‘Tis dirt that brings us the 
most of our ills; 
So splash the water and don’t 
give up hope, 
It’s not so expensive as doctor’s 
bills.” 
When combined with its lilting 
tune, the argument is irresistible. 
G. W. C. 
DRAMATIZED RHYTHM PLAYs. By 
John N. Richards, B.P.E. A. 


S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. 

This group of rhythmic plays 
has been compiled by Mr. 
Richards of the Newark Depart- 
ment of Physical Education to 
meet the needs in the transition 
of physical education activities 
between the kindergarten and the 
first few years of the primary 
school, when the childyis not yet 
ready for the more specialized 
formal gymnastic activities of the 
later years. The basis for the 
plays is the Mother Goose or 
traditional nursery rhyme, and 
each is described in a simple way 
for the use of the class-room 
teacher. Music, words, descrip- 
tion, and photographic illustra- 
tion are all given. The plays 
are grouped according to their 
adaptability to the aisle or the 
circle or open area, so that all 
conditions can be met. The book 
should prove valuable in its special 
field and will be useful to any 
teacher. 


THE Swiss Twins. By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 

Mrs. Perkins’ work as an author 
and illustrator is well known to 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, 
it has become a custom among the thinking 
class of men and women to go home after 
the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh, and cleanse. 
Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask Murine 


Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of 
the Eye free. 
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many readers of children’s books, 
for her series of ‘“Twins’” has 
proved delightful and _ useful. 
This new book has for a_ back- 
ground the picturesque country 
life of Switzerland, with its moun- 
tains and goats, and the twins 
are naturally found in this en- 
vironment. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL. By Fannie 
Wyche Dunn. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

- A little manual for the use of 

teachers in connection with the 

Everyday Classics First Reader, giv- 

ing detailed suggestions for word 

study, phonics, and seat work, 
will help to make the material of 
the reader more useful. 


MILK AND OuR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. By Bernice C. Reaney. 
Prepared for the Bureau of 
Education by the Child Health 
Organization of America. _Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 

This pamphlet offers some prac- 
tical suggestions and concrete ma- 
terial which will be useful to 
teachers who are trying to inter- 
est children in drinking milk. It 
is made attractive and forceful 
by reproductions of posters made 
by children of a third grade. 


THE First OF A SERIES OF SuR- 
VEYS OF DEPARTMENT OF IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE CLEVELAND 
PusLic ScHoots. Published 
by the Division of Publications, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

The Superintendent of Schools 
of the city of Cleveland submits 
his annual report in a new form, 
which is designed as the first of a 
series of continuous surveys to 
be conducted within the public 
school system of the city by the 
Department of Research. It is 
a graphic presentation of* facts 
concerning the enrollment accord- 
ing to nationalities, distribution ac- 
cording to grades, increases, num- 
ber of teachers, promotions, etc., 
with statistics of cost of the vari- 
ous activities carried on in the 
public schools. It is a pamphlet 
well worth examination. 

Another publication recently 
issued by the Cleveland Board of 
Education is a Course of Study 
and Syllabus in Junior High School 


Mathematics, for use in the city 
schools. 


OUR FREE | SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still of- 
fered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OUR THIRTY Y VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover. ths, entire Univea soe cult 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP written at commercial speed and Thus, it 
conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 

thod Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the at- 


ft ote = modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Pen- 
manshi ER ME with the Palmer Method s 


PALM 


greatest value. 


ling lesson, and results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very greatly increased 


quantities, because they offer the 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chieago. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


CHICAGO 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY. 


wow) 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 


Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 
and Books—for the following states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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(GAMES 
Noble 


MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE 
My CHILDREN LOVE. 
and Noble, New York.: 
The entertaining pastime of 

making puzzles is here combined 

with reading in a practical way. 

On. a large card is printed a 

picture in colors representing a 

Mother Goose rhyme, and below 

it the rhyme itself in large plain 

type. On the reverse side of the 
picture a diagram of lines is 
printed, which, if cut accurately, 
will make the picture into a cut- 
out puzzle. Below are the words 
of the rhyme in script arranged 
so that by cutting properly, little 
slips will result bearing on one 
side the words in print and on the 
other the same words in script. 

The guide lines for cutting are 

ingeniously made so that puzzles of 

different degrees of difficulty can be 
made. The games are put up in 

attractive boxes, four pictures in a 

box. They will give children many 

pleasant hours of occupation. 
Among their older publications, 

these publishers are calling atten- 

tion to Mother Goose Songs My 

Children Love, an. excellent col- 

lection of nursery songs and 

games like the Mulberry Bush and 

Looby Loo, also Animals My Chal- 

dren Love to Cut Out and Study 

and My Children’s Rocking Alpha- 
bet Book, both of which involve 
the fascinating occupation of cut- 
ting and furnish some information. 


SONGs TO SING. By Edna Shaw. 
Simcoe Publishing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

This group of tiny songs forms 

a unique book which will be of 

special interest to kindergartners. 

Following the principles of music 

education thought out by Emile 

Jacques Dalcroze, the Buffalo 

kindergartners ‘“‘step’’ the exact 

note values and indicate the 
phrasing of music in_ their 
beginning work with children. 

As it is difficult to find song 

material short, simple, definite, 

and interesting enough, it is 
planned to publish from time to 
time the songs which grow out 
of their own work with the chil- 
dren. These little books are in- 
tended primarily for Buffalo kin- 
dergartners, but will be available 
for others who need such material. 

The little songs in this book, 

while originally intended for chil- 

dren to step to and to sing, have 


been arranged by Mr. Harry 
Cumpson for the young performer 
on the piano. They are admira- 
bly suited to the child’s voice and 
fingers and make a most inter- 
esting collection. 


Our YEAR Book. Pupils’ Ele- 
mentary Department, Ethical 
Culture School, New York. 
This unique book is a project 

carried out by the pupils of the 

Elementary Department of the 

Ethical Culture School of New 

York City. Committees from 

the first to the seventh grades 

co-operated in writing, compiling, 
and editing the material, which 
consists of original poems, stories, 
sketches, and accounts of class 
activities written by the pupils 
themselves. In the Foreword, 
the pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades tell of the purpose of their 
project in this way: ‘‘We * * * 
have composed this magazine to 
show the best efforts of our de- 
partment, and also to show our 
appreciation of the splendid work 
of the founder and leader of our 
school, Dr. Adler. * * * 


“Each piece of work carries a 
message of gratitude and admira- 
tion to the founder of this school. 
We do not know where this maga- 
zine will go but we hope that 
whoever reads it will enjoy it.” 

Dr. Adler may well be proud 
of this splendid example of co- 
operative work. 

The illustrations consist of a 
photograph of Dr. Adler as front- 
ispiece, several photographs of 
children’s activities, drawings, 
and designs made by the chil- 
dren. 


SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH 
and THE GLORY OF THE IMPER- 
FECT. By George Herbert Pal- 
mer, LL.D., Alford Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


Two inspiring addresses by Pro- 
fessor Palmer are here brought out 
in the form of an inexpensive pa- 
per covered book, which is full of 
sensible suggestion concerning the 
mastery of English. It is a book 
which every teacher needs and can 
afford to own. 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 


Attention: Minimum requirements for registration 
one year’s work above the high school. No mini- 
mum requirements for teachers located in the states 
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ROCK. UT, CHIERS Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 
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Wo. RuFFeEr, Ph.D., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A.M., Field Representative 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Write for booklet, 
‘*Training Children.’’ 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1886 1922 


National 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma. 
Six dormitories on college grounds. 
for graduates. 
January 29, 1923. Summer term June 18, 1923. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Three-year course, degree. 
School accredited. Increasing demand 
Thirty-seventh annual session. Mid-winter term starts 
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